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Art. I.— HARRY GLENN. 


[conTINUED. ] 
CHAPTER V. 


I was both physically and intellectually the leader, the 
Magnus Apollo of the Hancock School. Ned Harris, my 
companion in the oyster scrape was not far below me; conse- 
quently Ned and I formed a large part of what may be called 
the ‘public sentiment’ of the school. 

One day Ned was detected in a mischievous prank in school- 
time: he was not so crafty as I, and could not look so demure 
and sober in his waggery. The consequence was, that the 
iratemaster proceeded to extremities; 1. e. he violently applied 
the extremity of a heavy clapper upon the extremity of Ned’s 
arm, and as the one extremity was rounded so as to fit pre- 
cisely in the hollow of the other extremity, the result was a 
very serious affair of manual labor, not much to Ned’s taste. 
However, he bore the same as became a boy of *‘ pluck’ fora 
reasonable space of time; but when the master’s passion 
seemed no ways lessened, he began to cry, and to endeavor to 
protect his right hand with his left. The school became exci- 
ted; the master payed on over knuckles, fingers, and wrist. 
At last an unlucky ‘lick’ opened a partially healed cut upon 
one of Ned’s fingers, and drops of blood began to flow—at 
the same time Ned gave acry of pain. I could not stand this, 
and springing upon the top of the form shouted ¢ Let go him!’ 
andas by an electric movement every boy in the school rose; 
and ‘let go him, *let go him,’ rang wildly from their lips, 
sounding as they run the words together like a fearful battle 
cry, ‘Le’go’im! Le’go’im! Le’go’im!’ The master, still more 
exasperated, struck the harder; the cries rose higher, shrill 
and rapid, as of intense excitement. Ned thus backed, showed 
fight, and with his left fist implanted a very sufficient ‘dig’ in 
the intercostal regions, for which the master, utterly beside 
himself, belabored him over the head with blows that made him 
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Hurling a big Dictionary with a sure aim full at the master’s 
head, and shouting to the school, *come on!’ I sprung over the 
heads of half a dozen rows of boys, lit on one of the middle 
forms, and with a second bound, carried the astounded peda- 
gogue to the floor. The uproar was deafening. The crowd 
of boys with their spirits up came pouring with curses, yells, 
and imprecations down upon us. One master was lifted b 
twenty hands, shoved through the open door, and with kicks 
and blows sent down stairs faster than he ever travelled 
before. And now riot ruled; benches were split, books torn 
up, windows smashed, the walls defaced, the masters’ desks 
broken to pieces and their contents trampled on. The master 
at the other end having fled as for his life, 1 knew he would soon 
return with a constable, and climbing upon a window seat, in 
a voice that rose above the din cried out, ‘Clear out! clear 
out! the constable will catch you!’ The crowd thundered 
down stairs, vanished like mists, and all was silence in the 
demolished school room. 


CHAPTER Vie 


Tue constable politely escorted me the next day before a 
justice. I was examined, committed, and bailed by my father 
in the sum of one hundred dollars. Hooking a boat on the day 
of trial, I cruised about the harbor till dark; the one hundred 
dollars was paid, and I was free. I had lost the public honors 
of the school, a medal, and a public dinner with the Mayor; 
but I did not care. I consoled myself by saying, ‘I was sure 
of them; I have got the knowledge; it was a glorious scrape! 
and I am free! !” 

The consummation of an enterprise I had long been inteni 
npon, now rapidly approached. 1 lacked but a few dollars of 
the sum requisite to purchase a beautiful single masted sail- 
boat. Every nine-pence and four-pence (‘levy and fip,) I 
could come at was slipped into my money-box, and when I 
could find no errands to run, no old copper or iron to hook and 
sell, I hit upon the following expedient. With a silver twen- 
ty-five-cent piece I marched into the first of a range of stores. 
‘ Mister, can you change me a twenty-five-cent piece, and give 
me the cents?’ Receiving the change, I slipped one of the 
cents into my bag of profits, and taking twelve of the twet- 
ty-four remaining, entered another shop, ‘ Mister, will yougive 
me a nine-pence for these twelve cents?’ This would rarely 
be refused, and thus I received twelveand a half in exchange 
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for twelve cents, and the process repeated in the next store 
reproduced the value of twenty-five cents, besides the one I 
had pocketed. ‘Thus, slow but sure I went on, and I think 
there are but few storesin that wide city from which I have 
not personally made half acent. Nay I set other boys at work 
for me in the same way, furnishing them the capital and promi- 
sing half the profits. They were keen little fellows, and we 
labored incessantly. What will not a boy do for money? 

In due time at fourteen years of age I purchased a beautiful 
cutter, small, light, and beautifully modelled for sailing, with 
oars, rudder, and single mast, which could be stepped or unstep- 
ped at pleasure, and carrying a jib, and a mainsail of huge 
proportions. Thus equipped, and with an intellect in some 
degree cultivated, but all moral sentiment or social affection 
nearly dormant, [ once more began to live upon the water. 
From morning to night was I sailing about in that spacious 
harbor, among the islands, ‘down below,’ i. e. past the forts, 
and round to Nahant, a celebrated summer ‘haunt’ of the city 
people, some fifteen miles or so. Nay, well equipped in pto- 
visions, lines, bait, a chart, pocket compass, and now and then 
a book which I contrived to get, I often ran down the coast as 
far as Scituate, some twenty miles, and once boldly steered 
for Cape Cod! I gloried in the exposure, and the winds and 
storms which drove other less adventurous boats in to the 
docks found me ever on the waves. I contested with wind 
and wave, and felt a glory in daring the dangers of the storm, 
confident in my own skill and watchfulness; so that my little 
cockie-shell became familiar to the seamen of the vessels in 
port, and they all agreed that I was no gallows-bird, inasmuch 
as they considered it certain I should be drowned. 

Their predictions to this effect came near to being accom- 
plished on my return from the expedition to Cape Cod. It 
was coming on dusk, and I was approaching the harbor, run- 
ning leisurely up with a low sandy island stretching along to 
leeward, which though there were no rocks, looked to me in 
conjunction with some disagreeable omens in the weather, 
rather uncomfortable. I wished it were somewhere else. 
The heavens scowled some, and the breeze began to come one 
way and then another, now lulling, and now flapping the sails 
wildly about, the tide meanwhile did not veer about at all, but 
was steadily carrying me down to the sandy island I wished 
to avoid. Suddenly a squall off shore struck the boat and 
threw her nearly flat, jerking overboard oars, books, and every 
thing moveable; among the rest I narrowly escaped; round 
with the helm to windward; let run the main sheet to get some 
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of the canvass down; down it come sure enough, bellying and 
flouncing, and nearly shaking every thing to pieces; the boat 
meanwhile driving through the waves, pitching and careening 
till the waters hissed along the gunwale. With much ado J 
brought in the canvass, rolled it up snug, and the boat, eased 
of the strain, and before the wind with the jib straining under 
the blast, darted over the waves, and the island was soon far 
astern, and in half an hour I was safe at my boat-yard. In 

overhauling the boat and rigging next day, I found the squall 

had injured her seriously, and that she must forthwith undergo 

some repairs. This was unlucky, for as I had to do all my . 
caulking and carpentering myself, 1 knew I could not get her 

done by afternoon, and I had made an engagement with Ned 

Harris and another smart chap fora sail. I worked as hard 

as I could, the time came and the boys with it ready equipped, 

but no boat! 

‘What a pity!’ said Ned. 

‘Darn it all!’ responded Joe. 

‘What ’ll we do, Harry?’ 

‘I do n’t know, Ned, unless we can hook that slick little 
skiff that ’s lying under the counter of that brig yonder.’ 

The two lads cast their eyes where | pointed, and sure 
enough there was a skiff, well-deserving the expressive term 
‘slick.’ Long, narrow, sharp at both ends, with a rudder 
which might be stripped at either, and such pretty, slender 
springing oars! Our mouths watered! 

‘She is a pretty craft—you!’ 

‘Aint she?’ said I, ‘ what-say, shall we go it?’ 

‘I ’m agreed, if Joe is.’ 

‘Come on, Joe;’ and so saying | led the way, and in a few 
minutes we were quietly seated in the skiff, apparently fishing. 
We pushed out the length of the painter; nobody said any- 
thing; we pulled back again, loosened the knot; all was still; 
the oars were all ready, and just as the moment to ‘cut and 
run’ arrived —‘Get out o’ that boat!’ I turned and sawa 
negro standing on the wharf with some shovels, tongs, andi- 
rons, &c. 

‘No, we won’t get out o’ that boat neither, you nigger; it’s 
none 0’ yours, and my uncle said we might fish in it.’ (Con- 
venient thing ‘my uncle’ was now and then.) This lie so 
gravely uttered posed Cuff. 

‘Well, how moch you ask to row me to that brig off dere?’ 
He pointed to a small hermaphrodite, which was Ivins some 
way out, and alone. 

‘Do you want to come back again?’ 
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‘Come back? yes,’ be sure.’ 

‘Well, we do n’t want to go.’ 

‘Auh, come now, do!’ 

‘Well, we will for a nine-pence.’ [l’evy.] 

‘Berry well.’ 

We cast off the painter, pushed up to the wharf, and trust- 
ing to the business-like appearance of the negro, who stood 
up with his irons at his feet, we shoved boldly out, shot past 
the wharves, and made for the brig. Cull fairly aboard, 
became consequential and impertinent, undertook to tell us 
how to row, and Joe how to steer, now and then cursing us 
for being lazy. ; 

I winked at Ned and Joe, as much as to say, ‘Mind your 
eye, we ‘Il fix him!’ Cuff was facing the bowse, and Ned pul- 
led the starboard oar, we ran to larboard of the brig, about 
eight or nine feet off, and as we came about opposite the gang- 
way, Joe suddenly jammed the tiller to larboard, Ned backed 
water, and [ rose with a furious pull upon my oar, the light skiff 
spun round like a top and the bowse thumped against the brig 
with a concussion which fairly /anded Cull in the brine. j 

Instanter he was floundering and splashing, gulping down 
the salt water, and splattering and swimming awkwardly to 
the brig. ‘Gosh! wet poor nigger sabba’-day go-meetin coat 
allover!’ By the time he gained the deck we had bundled up 
all his things out of the boat, shoved off about ten feet, and 
awaited the result. The negro carried his irons into the cabin 
and while there we rowed round the brig, ascertaining that 
there was not even the ghost of a boat on board. Coming to 
our rest again, up popped Cuff, enlivened by a glass of grog 
doubtless, from the man left aboard to watch; unsuspiciously 
stepping to the gangway, he sung out: 

‘Come, come, boys, mos’ go back; make ’aste, row ‘long.’ 

‘Au, now Cuffy said I, ‘why you no jomp? jomp! Cuff, 
jomp!!’? We leisurely pulled along back and forth at the 
same distance. 

‘Auh! now, boys; come! come! leetle closer; too dam long 
jomp!! come, come, boys.’ 

‘Oh Cuff, jomp, jomp. What for you stand ‘dere, grin? 
show ’um teef, roll °um eye? We berry moch business do; no 
can wait. Whatno jomp? Berry well, good bye;’ and away 
we went roaring with glee for Chelsea, leaving poor Cuff 
utterly beside himself, stamping, shaking his fist at us, and 
swearing lustily. After rowing about, stopping on the beach, 
rowing to the wharf, going in quest of some provisions, robbing 
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an apple-tree, and taking a substantial ‘munch’ we turned our 
bows homeward. 

We pulled leisurely along towards the small gravelly land- 
ing at the foot of the stairs of the Chelsey ferry boats, and 
were about a mile from the shore, when we observed a beauti- 
ful large sail-boat to windward, bearing down towards us, 
running a course slightly converging to our own. We lay on 
our oars to gaze at the beautiful sight. Her tall, slender raking 
Inasts, supporting sails of sufficient dimensions apparently to 
wrap the whole boat in their folds, the long, sharp, low hull, 
cleaving the waves and dashing the foam aside, as she grace- 
fuly leaned to the breeze — Ah! we looked with enthusiasm! 
Suddenly as she passed alongside his helm was put to wind- 
ward, his sheets payed out, and his boat grazed past the bows 
of our boat quicker than a thought, and as the man at the stern 
went by he snatched the painter, made it fast to a peg, and 
remarking with an oath * Now my lads I’ve got you; J ’ll teach 
you to steal my boat again,’ resumed his course, and we dan- 
ced along in his wake. 

Consternation depicted itself on Ned’s face, as he looked at 
me and whispered: 

‘Oh, Harry, he ‘Il give us a darned hiding!’ 

‘Keep still; be all ready to row back. Joe get all ready to 
unship the helm, and when we get in shore and he begins to 
shorten sail, I “ll cut the rope, and we ’Il try for it.’ 

This was the best plan I could imagine, and I had my jack- 
knife all ready, when just as we were about half a mile from 
the landing the breeze entirely died away, and the sails of the 
boat hung motionless. 

‘Now ’s our time, larboard your helm, Joe, and we ‘ll run 
to windward and get in yet.’ 

The rope was cut the helm round, we rose on our oars, the 
brine sparkled and rippled at the bow, and we darted past the 
stranger before he was aware we had stirred. He started up 
and commanded us with dreadful threats and curses to stop; 
we laughed at him; were nearly half way to shore, and isl 
ling over our escape, when far, far behind the stranger I 
perceived a dark ripple on the water. Full well I compre- 
hended it’s meaning, and shouted ¢ Pull, Ned, pull! we ’ll have 
a breeze!’ Our feet firmly braced, we rose upon the oars, and 
they bent like whalebone; the foam splashed over the bow. 
On came the dark ripple; it reached the stranger; his sails 
quivered, waved, flapped wildly about, bellyed out full, and 
the graceful masts swept down towards the water; the breeze 
freshened, she stranger tightened every cord, the boat leaned 
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till the gunnel nearly reached the waves that foamed and 
roared as the bow dashed through them. Beautiful sight, but 
to us how terrible! ‘Pull Ned!’ and in silence we did pull; 
the stranger gained rapidly; nearer and nearer he came; we 
heard him cursing and threatning. Rising simultaneously for 
a last, long pull, the boat struck the sand, we dropped our oars 
and sprung up the stairs just as the stranger’s boat ploughed 
half her length upon the beach, with a shock which threatened 
to carry both masts forward, the sails came down by the run, 
and the stranger leaped upon the stairs in pursuit. 

Our legs flew like drumsticks; our pursuer called to some 
coopers at work on the wharf to stop us, and they turned out, 
six great loafers, as though they could cut usoff. They might 
as well have attempted to cut off three antelopes. Ned and 
Joe dodged, leaped some barrels, bales of cotton, and made 
off, while I bemg ina manner surrounded by three, one in 
front, and the others on either flank, resorted to stratagem, 
making as though | would dodge to the left of the front man, 
I suddenly plunged in full career upon the man at the right 
with a » Aha which upset him, and away went I ‘like a 
streak.’ 

In two minutes we were laughing and hurraing over our 
good luck, in Hanover street, 


CHAPTER Vile 


* What — lost?? 
‘Ay, my lord.— Old Play. 


One other queer scrape Joe Dennis and I had. My boat 
lay yet unfinished in the yard to which I had conducted it. 
We were sauntering along by the New Market upon the 
wharf, in search of a boat, but not one could we find which it 
was at all safe to attempt capturing. At last we came to 
where lay a ship of Joe’s uncle, and by it was lying a huge 
long, heavy boat. As the captain was on deck, we considered 
it prudent to ask leave before we entered the boat. He 
laughed and said,*‘Why, yes, boys, you may take her, but 
> do n’t b’lieve you can do any thing with her.’ 

In we jumped, shoved off, with much ado got out the huge 
unwieldly, long oars, and began to row. Ah, how unlike our 
little skiff, it blundered along as heavy: but ‘never mind’ said 
I, ‘we ‘ll soon get some headway on her;’ and we tugged away. 
So we did get headway, more than we thought for, and as a 
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strong ebb tide was running we went down to the fort before 
we once guessed where we were; and now evening was com- 
ing, and we concluded it best to put about, and make the best 
of our way back. Accordingly we heavily turned the lubberly 
old tub round, and commenced rowing up; we had three miles 
to go; it was growing dusk, wind and tide both against us, 
and we were so tired with those great bed-posts of oars, that 
we made sad work of it. Wind and tide carried us two boat 
lengths down to one that we rowed up, and we were really 
going to sea against our will, stern first. A council of war 
was held, and as we saw a couple of brigs standing in down to 
leeward of us, under a press of canvass, on a taught bowline, 
we concluded to run for the first, and get towed up. 

Slowly we bore along down, and neared the side of the 
vessel. At least slowly it seemed to me; I kneeled in the 
bows, and as we came along side coolly laid hold of the iron 
chains to hold on; but my boat was moving one way with the 
tide, and the brig was sailing another, consequently my arm 
received a wrench as of agalvanic battery, the bows bounded 
against the side as though it would have stove in pieces, and 
the shock half threw me over the side. 

Slowly recovering, I found the brig was past, and we drift- 
ing astern. One more chance remained, to try the next brig; 
we bore away for her as before; grown wiser, I had deter- 
mined to shout for arope. ‘They had seen our vain attempt to 
board the first vessel, and as we came along side threw two coils 
of rope, one to Joe, the other to me. Mine came to me under 
the bow-seat. I grabbed the knotted end of the rope, it drew 
taught and quivered with the strain between the boat and brig, 
bringing my hands against the edge of the seat. Iheld on with 
desperation, though it seemed as it would pull my wrists off; 
the sharp board cut through the skin. Just as I was almost 
about to let go—Hollo! up flew the bow-seat with a jerk, and 
head foremost I pitched over the bows into the water. 

The brine whizzed, foamed and gurgled past, and I hung on, 
mightily astonished at my novel situation. I was soon hauled 
under the stern, and an old sailor fished me up dangling at the 
tip end of the rope dripping with brine, like a veritable huge 
codfish; he seized me by the collar, shouted * Bravo! bravo! 
my lad,’ and set me upon my feet upon the quarter-deck. I 
turned to look for Joe, who meanwhile had been in an uncon- 
fortable situation; the rope thrown him had coiled round the 
seat and his leg, and as I was almost instantly pitched out of 
the bows, before he could disentangle his leg, the strain all came 
upon him. ‘The boat swung round, and Joe howled; the rope 
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seemed crushing his leg. After a moment of torture the old 
tub made some head-way, stern first, and Joe extricating his 
leg speedily rejoined me, and in a few moments we came to a 
wharf round by South Boston. 

The captain who had rescued us inquired our parents’ names 
and where they lived, and said he could get thirty dollars for 
saving our lives; put us into the boat we had borrowed, and 
with his little boat towing astern rowed us round to the wharf 
we had left. We tied the boat to the wrong vessel, for we 
dared not face Joe’s uncle, and started to lead the captain to 
our parents. But there was a mystery about that thirty dol- 
lars: we did not exactly comprehend how he was to get it, 
and on the whole it seemed ominous of evil. We determined 
to give him the slip, having told him some outlandish names as 
belonging to our parents: we told him we lived at the very fur- 
thest part of the city, ‘ever so far!’ and that we seldom came 
so far from home. 

He was perfectly ignorant of the city, and doubtless formed 
an undue estimate of its length from the route by which we 
led him. We walked and walked till our legs ached, first 
round through Ann street up to Copp’s hill, then down across 
the new land over to Cambridge street, up over Beacon hill by 
the State House, across the common, round Commont street to 


the furthest end of Washington street near Roxbury; havin 
thus made a complete circuit of the northern, western, om 
southern parts of the city, we struck through Washington 


street, towards the heart of the city. ‘The old captain stamped 
along unsuspiciously, now and then growling as to the length 
of the route, cheered no doubt by the vision of thirty dollars. 
We came to a small lane, turning to the left, running a short 
ways and branching into three or four winding dark alleys. 

‘Damn it boys, how much further you got to go?’ said the 
captain in despair. 

‘Why, sir,’ replied I, we ha’ n’t got half way yet; we told 
you it was ever so far.’ 

Turning up the said lane we meditated our coup-de-main, or 
more strictly speaking, coup-de-pie. Looking through an 
open yard-gate, we perceived a stair-way leading to the top of 
a long block of flat-roofed sheds. We whisked through, slam- 
med and bolted the door, and re-appeared to our amazed 
captain beyond his reach upon the roof. 

‘Hollo, captain,” said I,*why do n’t you come on? Don’t 
stand there so, we ’ve got ever so far to go yet,and you won’t 
get your thirty dollars by gazing any how.’ 
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So saying and laughing, we remorseless scoundrels left the 
poor son of Neptune amid shoals and quicksands, without 
chart or compass, and made our way running and leaping like 
monkeys over the sheds. The last sound we heard from the 
alley being drawled out in a mixture of disappointment, rage, 
perplexity and despair —‘ Da m Rascals!” 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Art. II.—THE PREMATURE DECLARATION. 


BY MRS. C. L. HENTZ. 


‘ Brother Tim— do pray be careful, and not brush the leaves 
of my orange trees so briskly; you always step so quick. 
Take care,don’t tread on the hearth. it has been painted this 
morning, and is not dry yet. There, you have left a track; 
it is too late; but old bachelors never know what to do with 
themselves. ‘They are always in the way.’ 

‘ Nay, sister, you know I did not mean to do it; I was only 
trying to get out of the way of the orange leaves. As for 
being an old bachelor, I may be one, to be sure; but you know 
it would not be prudent for me to be otherwise.’ 

Before I go on with the conversation, it may be well to 
introduce the readers to the speakers, as well as to some other 
members of the same family, who will be hereafter mentioned. 
Mrs. Butler, the lady, was one of the best wives, best mothers, 
and best neighbors in the world, according to oral fame, for 
which the village to which she belonged was notorious. Her 
house was the mirror of neatness and taste, but as her taste 
was o in constant restraint by the unrelaxing parsimony 
of her husband, it was truly admirable to see the ingenuity 
with which she would make the ‘worse appear the better’ 
thing. Their furniture was of the most ordinary kind, but no 
= looked more enticingly pretty than theirs; she always 

ad so many tumblers of fresh blowing flowers on the side- 
board, tables and mantel-piece, such luxuriant branches of 
evergreen in the chimney, and festoons of oak leaves and wood- 
bine around the whitewashed walls. No one could tell what 
kind of frame the old looking-glass had, through the neat folds 
of the stanched muslin that enveloped it, and no one would 
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have imagined that the bright green baize, that almost covered 
the carpet, showing only a handsome border, concealed the 
old, faded, worn out relic of a prior generation. But to see 
Mrs. butler in her pride, you must follow her into the garden, 
and a lovely garden it was. ‘The wild-briar, the thorn and the 
thistle may now choke the sweet blossoms which once 
bloomed profusely there, and the kind, active hand that planted 
and reared them be cold and powerless, but at the time of 
which I speak it presented the fairest avenues of sweets I ever 
beheld. Rich exotics and tropical plants mingled their patri- 
cian odors and tints with the less valued but beauteous offspring 
of our own ruder latitudes. There were bowers within bow- 
ers; the yellow jessamine, with its bright golden blossoms and 
deep, shining, slender green leaves; the graceful clematis or 
virgin’s bower, with its clusters of purple, melting into the 
softest blue; the multiflora, fairest, most modest of vines; the 
coral honeysuckle hanging it’s rich petals, as if of ocean-birth, 
amid the velvet verdure of the wreathing leaves; the magnifi- 
cent trumpet flower, looking like the very coronet of victory 
itself, and all the loving and lovely families of vines. ‘Then 
there were tulips and jonquils and narcissusses and hyacinths, 
and violets, and heart’sease and primroses and snow-drops, and 
roses, and rosemary, and all the sweet smelling shrubs in the 
universe, from the fragrant clover to the aromatic calacanthus. 
Then fruit-trees and bushes of every description even to the 
rare pomegrante, whose scarlet flowers glow so beautifully 
through the brilliant green of its foliage, giving promise of the 
scarlet and orange colored fruit that is to succeed it. But 
there is no end to the beauties of this little world of Flora, I 
believe if I should write for a week without cessation I could 
not enumerate half its wonders or excellencies. So great was 
its fame Mrs. Butler was almost obliged to live in it, and it was 
a pleasant life to her; whoever wanted herbs for medicinal beve- 
rage, savory and thyme for broth, sage for sausages, or 
wormwood for bruises, sent to Mrs. Butler; whoever desired a 
boquet for a party, or flowers to ornament a mantel-piece, or a 
few nice figs or apricots for a friend, sent to Mrs. Butler, and 
let it be recorded to her honor, she never refused, though her 
plants and flowers were dear to her as her heart’s blood. But 
we have kept the good woman so long in her garden we forgot 
Brother Tim, whom we left in the dining room, at a most 
respectful distance from the orange bush, and looking meekly 
and mournfully at the track his unfortunate foot had made on 
his sister’s vermilion hearth. It must not be supposed among 
Mrs. Butler’s almost innumerable excellencies she was not ene 
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of the best sisters in the world. The very perfection of her 
virtue in this relation rendered her constantly annoying to his 
ace, for she justly considered ridicule the most powerful 
instrument of attack, when the party m question Is of a timid 
and self-distrustful character. If she did scold him for his 
gaucheries, it was in so good natured a manner it passed for 
mere raillery with others, though he always answered her 
with a meekness and solemnity truly diverting. ‘To see him 
married was the darling wish of herheart. She had a perfect 
horror of old bachelors. The comparisons she had so often 
heard drawn between them and a dry stalk, a blasted fig-tree 
or a blossomless, fruitless shrub, were associated in her mind 
with such mournful images, she was determined if possible to 
avert such a misfortune as to have one of these useless 
cumberers of God’s fair earth, entailed upon her otherwise 
flourishing family. What grievous mistakes good people some- 
times “ae. out of the very abundance of activity of their 
benevolence. A cumberer of the earth!—useless! Never 
did there exist a more obliging, industrious, busy, (there is a 
reat difference between industrious and busy — a person may 
a industrious without our being conscious of it at the moment, 
whereas a busy one never escapes observation.) Mrs. Butler 
little knew how dependent she was upon the kind offices and 
indefatigable attentions of this humble, lonely brother of hers. 
Who turned the bobbin, made her lace frames, mended her 
broken china, and brought her the nearest wild flowers of the 
forest? Who stuffed the blue bird and little wren and solemn 
owl that adorned her mantel-piece?, Who but Brother Tim? 
Then the children—what could they do without him? He 
made their whistles, kites, and bows and arrows, dragged them 
in a little wagon manufactured by his own hands, made images 
of dog’s and sheep’s heads on the wall, and cried ba and bow 
wow, to amuse the exacting monkeys. There was nothing 
too much to ask of his inexhaustible good nature, nothing too 
much for it to grant; yet such is the perverseness and ingrati- 
tude of our natures, his own sister, the very best woman in 
the village compared him to the unprofitable weed, that gives 
back no sweetness to the air, in return for its genial influence. 
I think I see him before me, with his meek, small countenance, 
his sleek, sparse, sandy locks, and thin, sharp, blue-tipped nose 
that gave an inexpressible air of forlornness to his face. It 
looked as if it were ill able to bear alone the bleak winds 
of this adverse world, and had already miserably shrunk from 
the contact—a voice seemed to issue from its very tip— ‘Oh! 
who would inhabit this bleak world alone?’ Kind, honest 
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hearted Timothy Fuller—did merit meet on earth its just 
reward, did the pure in heart receive in this world the exalted 
rank they take in the beatitudes, thou wouldst have sat in the 
high places of thy country’s glory; the richest sheaf in the 
harvest of moral excellence, to which inferior ones should 
bow down, as in Joseph’s ancient dream. Never was guile or 
malice found on thy unoffending lips; they dropped the honey 
of human kindness as naturally and freely as the Arabian tree 
its medicinal gum. But I grow poetical in thy praises, and am 
forgetting other important personages in the drama of life, in 
which thou actedst thy modest part. Mr. Butler, could never 
be overlooked by one who loves to study human nature, and to 
observe the various aspects the ‘mighty mother’ assumes. 
Mr. Butler, the merchant, the deacon, the sheriff, the man of 
dollars and cents, of small gains and great savings, the cold, 
blue worshipper of Mammon, yet walking with such severe 
correctness none would dare to say he was not a sober, con- 
scientious, upright christian. He ground the poor for the last 
cent they owed him; and when with a pale cheek and quiver- 
ing lip, and long drawn sigh poverty put up the empty purse, 
and turned away from the merciless creditor, Mr. Butler would 
sigh too, and compress his narrow lips — fit opening for his 
narrow soul—and say, ‘It is hard, to be sure, to part with 
one’s all; but then it is a debt, and my family must be sup- 
ported; every body must take care of his own;’ and the next 
Sunday at church he would sit in his long, sanctimonious, dark 
surtout, and repeat to himself, while the pious minister was 
breathing forth his divine aspirations, ‘1 thank heaven I am not 
as other men are, extortioners, &c., and lifting up his hard, 
stony eyes, he believed all the worldly sins of the week effaced 
by the exemplary devotion of the seventh day. He did not 
enter into his wife's views, with respect to her brother, for he 
deemed him too simple to support a family himself; and that 
he would vane bring an additional expense upon them. 
Mrs. Butler was too generous and uncalculating to reflect 
upon the future where her own interest was concerned, but 
she respected, perhaps I ought to say feared her husband’s 
ngrage and always forbore in his presence to assail poor 

im in his ‘vital, vulnerable part.’ Her good genins was 
nevertheless constantly at work, and she was determined not 
to slacken her exertions, till she had brought about a matri- 
monial engagement between her brother and Miss Submit 
Schooleraft, the amiable and unimpeachable spinster of the 


parish. 
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I was going to describe Miss Submit Schoolcraft, or as her 
friends familiarly called her Miss Mitty,—but as people are 
best known by their manners and conversation, and as J have 
already appropriated considerable time to the delineation of 
characters, when I only intended to speak of their actions, ] 
will introduce her, and suffer her to ingratiate herself by her 
own undescribed attractions. 

‘Now, this is very kind of you, Miss Mitty, to come and see 
me, without waiting to be sent for; take off your bonnet and 
sit here by the door where it is cool, and you can see the flow- 
ers. Timothy give my feather fan to Miss Mitty; do n’t you 
see how warm she looks? I did n’t ask you to tread on my 
foot though, but old bachelors are always in the vs 

‘Sister, 1am sure I did n’t mean to do it, exclaimed the 
blushing ‘Tim, extending the fan at arm’s length to Miss Mitty, 
who sat with imperturable composure, the warmth of the sea- 
son glowing on acheek which always wore the dry, unvarying 
bloom of the winter apple. 

‘Well, Miss Mitty, continued Mrs. Butler, ‘what scheme 
have you on hand for the good of others? You are always 
going about seeking out the sick and the afflicted; I do n't 
know what we could do without you, in the village. You 
must not think of getting married, unless’ and she glanced her 
good-natured eye at her brother, ‘unless some smart deserving 
bachelor hem—’ 

Miss Mitty put her smooth cambric handkerchief to her face, 
and said she was very glad if she were able to do any good in 
the world, that time was short, and life uncertain, and a great 
many other pious, sensible remarks, which made a great 
impression on the amiable mind of Mrs. Butler, and made her 
more than ever anxious to secure so exemplary a helpmeet for 
her brother. I am doing great injustice to Miss Mitty not to 
describe her person. ‘io introduce a heroine’ without a 
description is unpardonable; I acknowledge my error, and 
hasten to correct it. Though evidently past the sunny bloom 
of youth, there was an air of freshness and vigor, a kind of 
evergreen verdure about her exceedingly becoming. Her 
complexion was not remarkable for its delicacy, but at a little 
distance, the stanch or powder, with which she perfectly 
covered her face, might well pass for the lillies of nature. Her 
hair was of a faded flaxen, and combed back with severe pre- 
cision from her brow, corresponded well with the plainness 
and neatness of a dress which was never known to be in dis- 
order. Altogether, Miss Mitty was a very comely and 
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personable young lady, and if skilful physiognomists could 
detect a certain air of self-complacency or self-righteousness in 
her countenance, who could blame her? Was she not the 
patroness of Sunday Schools and Charity Schools, the dissemi- 
nator of Tracts, the presenter of subscription papers, the 
almoner of other’s bounties, the primum mobile of the whole 
neighborhvod? She had a kind of moral sagacity in finding 
out distressed objects, that was unequalled. She knew the 
history of every man, woman and child, within a dozen miles 
of the church. Did she hear of an intemperate man who was- 
ted his substance in riotous living, and impoverished the wife 
and children he was bound to support, she neither slumbered 
nor slept, till she had made a visit to his house, and exhorted 
and sermonized him upon his neglected duties, and inevitable 
ruin. Did she hear of an idle, an improvident, or a slatternly 
woman, she immediately selected an appropriate Tract, beg- 
ged for a comb and hair-brush, and cake of Castile soap, and 
presented them to the delinquent sister, with fitting words of 
counsel and warning. In short, she was a female St. Paul — 
‘in season and out of season’—the unslumbering guardian of 


the morals and religion of the village of H - But some 


how or other, her unceasing exertions were not crowned with 
the success they merited. The drunkard resumed his burning 


draught, and breathed out a deeper curse against ‘ preachers 
in bonnets, and idle, busy bodies.’ The slattern cast the 
unappreciated gifts aside, and ‘ wished old maids would not be 
so meddlesome, and keep their advice till wanted or asked.’ 
This was all very ungrateful, but human nature is made u 
of strange inconsistencies. Perhaps it may be that charity, 
like religion, must be breathed in the still, small voice, that its 
influence must be as soft and unostentatious as the snow that 
falls unheard and almost unseen, upon its flaky sisters of the 
clouds, and then like that gentle snow, when melted by the 
returning sun, it will sink and moisten and fertilize, till moral 
flowers spring forth in the spring-time of the heart. I will not 
now pause to penetrate into the mysteries of metaphysics, 
but Miss Mitty was certainly often called ‘officious and trou- 
blesome’ when her back was turned, by the objects of her 
tender mercies, while more discerning individuals, like Mrs. 
Butler, inhaled with delight the odor of her sanctity, and 
marvelled at her labors of love. 

An hour passed away in edifying conversation between 
Mrs. Butler and her friend, with an occasional remark from 
Timothy, to which Miss Mitty listened with the most flattering 
attention, when supper was announced, and Mr. Butler, having 
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transacted the business of the day, returned to take his accys. 
tomed seat at his wife’s hospitable board. Yes, in spite of 
himself it was hospitable, and all who shared it felt the influ 
ence of her spirit. Mr. Butler’s presence, however, was 
always a counteracter: to look upon him reminded one of a 
north-east storm. He never failed at table to discourse upon 
the virtues of temperance and the sin of gluttony and excess, 
particularly if he had any guests. Miss Mitty was always 
blest with a charming appetite, though she eat slowly and took 
very small pieces at a time. Mr. Butler must have groaned 
in spirit, at the innumerable small pieces that were slid in slow, 
regular progression on her plate. If he could have invented 
a method by which people could live without eating and con- 
sequently without much expense, he would have been the 
happiest man in the world. It was several evenings after this 
Mrs. Butler told her brother, he had an opportunity offered 
him of shewing his kindness, goodness, and zeal; that Miss 
Mitty, who had been an indefatigable instrument in promotin 
the Sunday School every Sunday afternoon, and who h 
already got it in a most prosperous way, was anxiously in 
search of a person who would open the school in a proper 
manner, with prayer and hymning. Mrs. Butler added—(I 
am afraid it was a spontaneous suggestion of her own)—that 
Miss Mitty knew of no one so well calculated as himself for 
that office, and that she would have made a personal applica- 
tiou, had not modesty and propriety, &c. prevented her. 
Timothy blushed scarlet deep at the proposition, stammered 
out something about incapacity and prudence, got up and 
walked towards the door, casting a furtive glance at the look- 
ing-glass, thinking it possible Miss Mitty had taken a fancy to 
the cut of his face, and doing homage in his heart to her judg- 
ment und taste. Far be it from me to throw a shadow of 
ridicule upon these holy institutions which have been and con- 
tinue to be the blessing of the land, or to speak lightly of that 
spirit of active benevolence and piety which in imitation of 
man’s divine exemplar, goes about doing good. But in sketch- 
ing from real life we must take the evil with the good, the tares 
with the wheat. If Miss Mitty’s high sense of duty and con- 
scientious desire to be useful, was marred in its exercise by 
too much ostentation, and parade, and bustle, it surely is not 
my fault; I would not add one shade the more or one ray the 
less. I would portray Miss Mitty just as she is, or was, con- 
sidering her perfect in her kind; and as for Timothy Fuller, 
my heart warms within me at the very recollection of his sim- 
ple, confiding excellence. Behold him on the following 
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Sabbath, in obedience to his sister’s admonitions, winding his 
quiet way, through the sweet, shaded path that led to the vil- 
lage church. It 1s a fair, warm, blue-skyed, soft-aired summer 
day. The birds sing their melodious hallelujahs mid the cool 
gseen boughs, and all nature reflects in peaceful loveliness the 
glorious smile of its Creator. ‘Timothy feels the gracious 
influences around him. He is grateful for his being, grateful 
for his capacities for gratitude, and his opportunities of serving 
his great taskmaster. The incense that arises from his heart 
is unadulterated with one particle of envy or vain-glory. He 
is drest with unusual care, but that is rather his sister’s doing 
than his own, who laid his buffest vest and whitest cravat on 
the toilette of his chamber, and ordered the servant to polish 
his boots till they resembled the brightest Japan. Some one 
said they saw him looking at himself in one of his brass but- 
tons, and smooth his hair over his forehead before entering the 
door of the church, but I do not believe a word of it; he was 
no coxcomb. 

The children were all arranged in the nicest order, and Miss 
Mitty was moving from class to class, as if she kad the power of 
ubiquity. As soonas he entered she became stationary, and he 
felt that his presence was acknowledged. There was a half 
conscious, odd kind of expression in her countenance, followed 
by a look of deeper gravity, upon observing a saucy smile upon 
the lips of some of the urchins. ‘Timothy saw the smile, and 
his bosom quaked; the horror of being laughed at, which every 
bashful person has experienced, came over him as a thick 
darkness. He had not realized before the magnitude of the 
office. From earliest childhood he had been accustomed to 
offer up his morning and evening sacrifices of prayer and 
praise, and to make melody with his lips unto heaven. It had 
seemed to him in perspective an easy task to lift up his voice 
before untaught and uncriticizing children, and a devout and 
kind-judging woman. But it was in vain to think of retract- 
ing, the ordeal must be passed; so, opening his trembling lips, 
he began that sublime and simple petition, the first that infant 
innocence is taught to utter —‘ Our Father, who art in heaven.’ 
There seemed to be a magic in the sentence; his voice grew 
steady, and lifted by the real fervor of his feelings, he forgot 
himself and his auditors, and when he had concluded, the seri- 
ous brows of the children bore witness to the hallowed 
influence of true and unaffected piety. pie nany | rejoiced in 
spirit that what he had commenced so fearfully had termina- 


within four yards of Miss Mitty, and offered, with many hems 


ted so well. a courage from success, he approached 
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and coughs, if it would not be considered an intrusion, and if 
it was thought he had the proper qualification, to assist her in 
taking a class. Miss Mitty looked as if she would have 
blushed if the steady bloom of her cheek had admitted. She 
certainly locked pleased, said every thing that was proper on 
such an occasion, acknowledged that she had long wished for 
a fellow-laborer, and admitted it as the omen of better things. 
Never was Timothy better satisfied with the world in which 
he lived, than when the duties of the day being ended, he found 
himself walking side hy side with Miss Mitty, throghu the 
same beautiful path, actually carrying her basket o books, 
though a cold sweat covered his forehead at his own presump- 
tion when he proposed to relieve her of her burden. A rich 
crimson was beginning to mantle the blue of the western hori- 
zon; the air breathed softer and balmier. Timothy looked at 
the sky, at the trees, and the ground. His soul expanded at 
the magnificence of the scene. He felt called upon to express 
his emotions, but knew not how to embody them. 

‘Miss Mitty, at length said he, ‘hem—hem— Miss Mitty, 
is it not a very pretty evening?’ 

‘Very pretty, indeed; | think it grows a little cooler.’ 

‘I do n’t know; I have n’t observed any clouds.’ 

Miss Mitty raised her eyes as she spoke towards the heav- 
ens, and as she brought them down to earth, she happened to 
rest them on Timothy, who, by a singular coincidence, hap- 
pened to be looking at her. The glance was very kind and 
approving, and might have encouraged a more bashful man. 

‘What was it you said, Ma’am.’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘I beg pardon; I thought you were going to say something.’ 

‘No, sir—’ 

A dead pause succeeded, and poor Timothy could not think 
of any thing else to say. They were very near home; a 
beautiful rose bush grew close to the path, and spread out its 
fair blossoms so invitingly Timothy could not help plucking 
one. 

‘Do you like roses, Miss Mitty?’ 

‘Yes, sir; very much, indeed.’ 

‘Would you—like this rose— Miss Mitty ?’ 

This was uttered with a dreadful effort, and the rose trem- 
bled in his hand, as if shaken by the evening breeze. The 
lady took it with a gracious smile, touched it to her nostril, then 
put it in her belt on the left side. What apparently trifling 
things change the color of one’s destiny! A solitary grain of 
musk will perfume a room for many years, a single flower 
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given and taken may impart fragrance to a whole existence. 
This was the first offermg Timothy had ever made to any 
woman, his sister excepted, and the recollection of his courage 
made him feel dizzy when he was alone. 

From that memorable day the duties of the Sunday School 
were never neglected. Hvery Sunday saw them associated 
in the interesting task of instruction and exhortation, and so 
admirably did his meekness and humility temper Miss Mitty’s 
parading virtues, the school was never known to be under such 
happy auspices. Every Sunday during the season of flowers 
was a rose timidly offered and kindly received, but matters 
went no farther. In vain Mrs. Butler rallied and scolded him 
for being an old bachelor; he always answered ‘he did not 
think it prudent to be otherwise.’ ‘There was one auspicious 
omen, however; he now invariably ended the sentence with a 
sigh, and was often observed to lean his head on his hand and 
to look abstractedly on the wall. To judge truly of a man’s’ 
thoughts we must follow him into the solitude of his own room, 
and such a room as 'Timothy’s was well worth being admitted 
into. It had once been an office, and was attached to Mr. 
Butler’s store, where he sometimes officiated as merchant pro 
tem. It was a miniature gallery of the fine arts, a miniature 
menagerie, aviary; alittle world displayed. ‘There were pic- 
tures of his own painting, (for Timothy was an artist of the 
most original kind, as every one who ever saw his paintings 
must acknowledge,) adorning the walls— stuffed birds, and 
living birds in cages — the prettiest little grey and white kitten 
with a cork tied to its tail; a large tortoise shell cat; several 
snakes in green glass bottles; a tame squirrel; coral sea-fans 
and some pieces of a petrified wig; all the wonders of earth, 
air and sea condensed and harmonized. ‘To preserve and 
cherish these treasures, and add to their number, was one of 
the great objects of ‘Timothy’s existence, or rather had been, 
for his whole soul was no longer absorbed in them. There 
was something wanting, which he had never been conscious of 
before. ‘The plumage of his birds was as soft and bright, but 
it no longer charmed his eye or their warbling his ear. His 
little kitten frisked and frolicked as gracefully, and his squirrel 
held a nut in his paws as cunningly as ever—they did not 
divert him as they were wont to do. ‘ What can be the mat- 
ter with me?’ said he one day to himself, as he sat in the midst 
of his curiosities and pets. ‘There is nothing I can do to please 
myself, ] can’t paint any thing striking or natural; my snakes 
do n’t look as handsome as they used to; my cat do n’t purr 
half as pretty; I’m tired cf all my pets; I must get a new 
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one.’ Just at that moment a figure glided by the window, 
whose discreet motions and measured step were not to be 
mistaken. The pulsations of his heart were mysteriously 
quickened. He went to the window and looked wistfully after 
her. She was dressed in white, and looked remarkably nice 
and airy. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed he, continuing his soliloquy, *] 
think 1 know what is the matter; I believe it is Miss Mitty 
after all; what an imprudent man I am!’ and Timothy leaned 
his head upon the window frame, with a penitential sigh. ¢It 
was sister that put all this into my head; I never should have 
thought of it myself; I wonder if she feels as I do!’ There 
was a charm in this speculation which he found irresistible. 
He recalled her kind looks, her invitation to him to officiate in 
so responsible an office, her frequent visits to his sister, till he 
convinced himself they were both indulging in very tender 
sentiments, which prudence expressly forbade; he had no for- 
tune, and how could he marry? He never thought of the 
possibility of making one by hisown exertions. His humility 
would have startled at such a suggestion. He had a wealthy 
uncle who lived in a neighboring state, who had no children of 
his own, who, he thought it not improbable would leave hima 
handsome legacy; but this uncle was in the prime of life, vigo- 
rous, and robust, who probably thought as little of dying as 
Timothy himself. The only course which he deemed it pru- 
dent to pursue, was to conceal his growing tenderness from the 
object who inspired it, and going steadily forward in the 
straight line of duty reconcile himself as much as possible to 
his solitary existence. But for the first time in his life, he 
experienced a conflict between inclination and principle. It 
was ahard trial to his resignation. The distressed expression 
of his face was noticed that night at table by Mr. Butler, who 
seldom noticed any thing but the quantity of food devoured. 

‘Timothy,’ said he, ‘ what are you thinking of? You have 
been looking into the salt cellar for ten minutes steadily. Do 
you see any motes init? I hopeI have not been cheated in it: 
[ paid a high price for it, to be sure.’ 

‘Oh! never mind the salt,’ interrupted his considerate wife, 
‘he does not feel very well. Here Tim, drink some of this 
cool buttermilk; it will do you good.’ 

‘Thank you, sister, I do not feel quite well to-night.’ 

He blessed her in silence for not calling him an old bachelor, 
and poured the buttermilk unconsciously into his coffee. 

‘I wish Miss Mitty were here,’ exclaimed Joseph Butler, the 
eldest son of Mr. Butler, a mischievous youth of sixteen, with 
rosy cheeks and black curling locks, the idol of his mother, the 
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torment of the household, the dread of his uncle; ‘1 wish Miss 
Mitty Schoolcraft were here; do n’t you, uncle?’ 

‘Phew!’ said Mr. Butler, turning up his long nose, ‘ let Miss 
Mitty stay at home; she has too large an appetite to please 
me; her small pieces amount to a respectable quantity, to be 
sure they do.’ 

Where is the lover who can hear a reflection upon the belo- 
ved object, without an indignant glow? Timothy’s blood 
rose, and miraculous as it may seem, he dared to vindicate 
her. 

‘I think,’ he stammered forth, ‘I think Miss Mitty shews her 
discretion in eating slowly; I have heard Dr. Philler say, it 
was not prudent to swallow too fast.’ 

‘Miss Mitty is indeed a model of prudence,’ said Mrs. But- 
ler,‘in every thing; I wish all the young women of the present 
generation were like her; she will make an admirable wife, and 
he will be a happy man that gets her.’ 

Mrs. Butler had never ventured to say so much before her 
husband, but she was soon silenced.’ 

‘Mrs. Butler,’ cried he, in a solemn tone, laying down his 
knife and fork,‘ you had better be done with your nonsense; I 
really believe you have been putting some of your ridiculous 
conceits in Tim’s head; a pretty husband he would make, to be 
sure — with nothing but his birds, and cats, and snakes, to sup- 
port a wife and family.’ 

‘I do n’t think of such a thing as being married, Mr. Butler,’ 
said Timothy with a dignity never assumed before ;‘ I know it 
would be very imprudent; if I got a legacy from my uncle it 
would alter the case; but that is very uncertain, indeed.’ 

A sigh which might have softened a heart of stone, conclu- 
ded this speech, but it made no visible impression on the 
indurated bosom of Mr. Butler. Joe Butler was observed to 
be unustally mischievous that evening, (after his father had 
left the house,) overturned every thing that came in his way, 
and shook his black curls as if brooding over something of 
vast import. 

Things remained in statu quo for two or three months. Miss 
Mitty went to visit an aunt about thirty miles distant, and the 
operations of the Sunday School were suspended. The winter 
short and mild in that genial clime, came and melted into the 
blossoms of an early spring. The cheek of Timothy gave 
evident indications of the wasting influence of hidden passion. 
It assumed a kind of russet hue, while his thin nose looked still 
thinner, and wore if possible, a bluer tint. His kind sister 
made him drink copiously of rue and wormwood tea, to give 
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him a healthy appetite, urged him to ride on horseback before 


breakfast, and made a pillow of hops to call back the vagrant 
slumbers to his restless couch. But ‘neither poppy nor man- 
dragora could ever medicine him to the sweet sleep’ he was 
wont to enjoy. Mrs. Butler was a woman of very little sen- 
timent, and never dreamed that she had herself been the 
innocent cause of the malady she was taking such ineffectual 
means to cure. Concerned as she felt for him, she could not 
help telling him ‘it was nothing but the hypo, or the megrims, 
for old bachelors always were troubled with them.’ 

It was a fine morning on the first of April, all smiles, no 
tears: they had all been kissed away by the sun. Mrs. But- 
ler was in her garden, a basket of flower-seeds in her hand, 
giving directions to a man, who was laying out the beds in the 
form of hearts and diamonds, and setting box in every corner, 
She was obliged to step every now and then to scold her son 
Joe, who was jumping into the midst of the moist beds, over- 
turning the flower-seeds, carrying off the gardener’s tools, and 
doing every thing in the world he ought not to do. At last 
seeing his uncle approaching, he climbed up a peach-tree, and 
sat embosomed in the leaves, as quiet as the maternal bird in 
its nest. 

Brother Tim, you are the very man I want. Just run over 
to Mrs. Tilner’s, and ask her for some slips of that scarlet gera- 
nium of hers. It is such a beautiful morning for gardening — 
you will see Miss Mitty too, for she came back last night.’ 

‘I should be glad to oblige you, sister, answered Timothy, 
with deep solemnity, lifting at the same time his handkerchief 
to his eyes, ‘but | am called to attend to matters of more impor- 
tance; something very unexpected indeed. I must start 
immediately on along journey.’ 

‘A long journey! why, the man iscrazy. You were never 
ten miles from home in your life.’ 

‘Read that, sister,’ said he, putting a letter in her hand, ‘you 
will see it is no joking matter.’ 

Mrs. Butler opened her eyes as wide as a morning-glory, 
while she perused the following letter: 


, March 3d, —. 
Dear Sik:— As the administrator of your late uncle’s estate, I am 
authorized to address you. By his sudden and lamented death you are 
at once a loser and_a gainer. You have lost a worthy and generous 
uncle, and gained a large and unincumbered fortune. Your presence 
here will be immediately required, and I trust you will start as soon a8 
possible after the receipt of this. Yours, with much respect, &c. 
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The tears dropped from Mrs. Butler’s eyes, before she 
finished the epistle. She loved her uncle very much, and was 
grieved and shocked at his unexpected death. No feeling of 
regret entered her disinterested mind, that she was omitted in 
the will; she rejoiced at her brother’s prosperity in the midst 
of her mourning. 

‘Well, Timothy, since it has pleased Heaven to take away 
our dear uncle, I am glad with all my heart that he has seen fit 
to make you his heir. I am sure you will make a good use 
of it.’ 

‘I will try to be a prudent steward,’ was the meek reply. 
‘But please, sister, to see that my best shirts and cravats are 
brought in from the wash, and sew that button on my buff waist- 
coat. 

Mrs. Butler promised to have every thing in readiness, and 
leaving her beloved plants, accompanied her brother to the 
house. By one of those singular conincidences, which des- 
tiny loves to bring about, who should be seen walking through 
the gate at that moment, but Miss Submit Schoolcraft, coming 
to pay the morning respects to her dear friend Mrs. Butler, 
after an absence of many weeks. 

‘I declare,’ said Mrs. Butler. ‘if there is n’t Miss Mitty! I 
am so glad she is come.’ 

‘Sister,’ said Timothy, ‘if you think it would be prudent, I 
should— should like to speak a few words to Miss Mitty before 
I start—I have something— particular, hem— perhaps— you 
know what | mean.’ 

‘Oh! yes indeed; that’s right; speak like aman. You ’ve 
a gat to hold up your head now.’ 

he lady in question was now within speaking distance, and 
the ceremonies of meeting passed. The beating of Timothy’s 
heart sounded in his own ears like the trampling of horses’ 
feet on frozen ground. The only obstacle to the union for 
which he had long secretly panted was now removed, and he 
found himself suddenly in the presence of the very and only 
woman who had ever awakened a sentiment of love in his 
unpolluted bosom. Before he had recovered from the stun- 
ning effect of such unexpected circumstances he was seated 
alone with Miss Mitty in the front parlor, for Mrs. Butler 
kindly recollected a thousand things to do, that required her 
presence elsewhere. She had taken her seat by an open win- 
dow, in the shade of a lilac bush in full bloom; a monthly rose, 
with a single flower, blushing on its stalk, stood on the window 
frame. ‘Timothy, who sat at the opposite side of the room, 
looked sideways towards the object of his attraction, and 
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thought he had never seen her look so comely. Her ruffles 
were plaited so nicely, he hair was combed so smoothly, the 
folds of her neck-kerchief were so exact. Timothy sat with 
his feet on the rounds of the chair, and his hands in his waist- 
coat pocket; he felt glued to the spot—his tongue felt glued 
to the roof of his mouth. 

At last Miss Mitty spoke; a woman is always the first to 
break such an awkward silence. 

‘Have you enjoyed your health, Mr. Fuller, since I saw 
you last?’ 

‘Ah! Miss Mitty, 1 have not been quite well, but I feel some 
better now.’ 

He hitched his chair two steps nearer. 

‘Have you been well? Miss Mitty? you look charmingly.’ 

‘My health has been excellent, thanks to Providence.’ 

Every word that was uttered gave ee confidence to 
hitch a little nearer, till at last he got within the shade of the 
lilac tree. 

‘Miss Mitty, I have something very particular to say—if ] 
may be so bold—would you be kind enough to read that 
letter?’ 

It was not without a great many coughs, and hems, and 
stammerings he said all this. Having got thus far he wiped 
the perspiration from his brow with his red silk handerchief, 
fanned himself with its folds, looking steadily upon the green 
baize, till she folded up carefully the important document. 
She returned it, making a sensible remark upon the vanity of 
life, and the duty of resignation; and Timothy, who hoped the 
letter would break the ice, found he must make a desperate 
effort and break it himself. He looked round in a sort of 
despair, and his eye rested on that single rose, so sweet and 
fair. He remembered the flowers he had formerly presented; 
and breaking it from the stem, with a spontaneous burst of 
nature and feeling exclaimed, ‘ Mi— Miss Mitty do you remem- 
ber the first rose I gave you?’ 

He would have given all the world to have read his doom in 
her countenance, but it was perfectly opaque in its fresh com- 
posure. He thought she smiled as she gave a monosyllable 
affirmative, but she held the rose to her mouth and he could 
not be quite certain. 

_ ‘Sister thinks,’ continued he, emboldened by his own exer- 
tions, ‘I had better think of getting married: a prudent wife 
must be a great blessing.’ 

‘So must a good husband be;’ answered she, looking mod- 
estly down, and Timothy felt his hopes elevated almost to 
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the summit of extacy. He drew his chair a little nearer, and 
she did not retreat. 

‘Sister says,a good wife makes a good husband; if you will 
take me, Miss Mitty, I will promise to be the best husband in 
the world.’ 

She did not make an immediate reply, but there was some- 
thing so encouraging in her glance and deportment, something 
so ominous of a kind reply in the manner in which she cleared 
her throat of a sudden huskiness before beginning to speak, 
Timothy felt as if he were reaching the happiest moment of 
his existence. He stooped forward, and ventured to take the 
hand nearest him, which still held the proffered and accepted 
rose; a gentle pressure assured him that his presumption was 
pardoned and his hopes confirmed. He recollected having 
heard his sister tell how Mr. Butler kissed her hand when she 
consented to marry him, and perfect novice as he was in the 
art of courtship, he blessed his memory for assisting him in this 
most interesting moment of his life. He bent his head lower 
and lower, his lip was just within reach of a hand which never 
before had received such devoted homage, when his body being 
too entirely on the edge of the chair to keep the centre of 
gravity, and being unaccustomed to such a position, lost its 
equilibrium, and poor Timothy kissed the baize instead of Miss 
Mitty’s hand, with a suddenness and fervor that completely 
stunned him. 

At this awful moment, a loud shout was heard from behind 
the lilac bush, and the black curls of Joe Butler were distinctly 
seen through the boughs. In every disaster there is some alle- 
viating circumstance. Miss Mitty hada pleasure never before 
experienced, of seeing a lover prone at her feet; and however 
involuntary the prostration, it was flattering to her vanity. I 
suppose she must have a little vanity, for she was human. 

The morning wanedaway. ‘The stage was to start at noon, 
that was to bear him to the scene of his future wealth. Timo- 
‘thy was the happiest of human beings. The wildnerness 
blossomed, fountains gushed forth in the desert of his life. 
Then his conscience reproached him for not mourning for his 
uncle, and being so very happy, and he tried to look sad, but 
failing in the effort, laughed aloud. 1 will not describe the 
leave he took of Miss Mitty, nor the congratulations of Mrs. 
Butler, on the consummation of her warmest wishes, but I 
would mention how Mr. Butler heard the tidings of Timothy’s 
windfall, but he was unfortunately absent in that eventful 
morning. The horn sounded clear and melodious, the stage 
rattled up to the door, the smooth black trunk was lashed on 
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behind. ‘Timothy took a tender leave of his sister, promised 
the children a thousand pretty things on his return; then step- 
ping into the stage was about to seat himself comfortably on 
the back seat, when Joe Butler, jumping on the wheel, whis- 
pered loudly in his ear, ‘Oh! you April fool!” 

Then Timothy did indeed remember that it was the first of 
April, and his bosom died within him, to think he had been the 
dupe of a mischief-loving boy. All his bright reversionary 
prospects melted in air; his visions of love dissolved in tears, 
He was incapable of harboring any bitter, or revengeful feel- 
ings towards the young villain, who had served him sucha 
trick, but the iron of mortification entered into his soul. 

He got ‘sister’ to explain matters to Miss Mitty, who strange 
and perverse as it may seem, bestowed that resentment on the 
unoffending and too credulous ‘Timothy which was due onl 
to the saucy Joe. Mrs. Butler was so sensible of the injustice 
of this, that she gave up her matrimonial speculations, and 
even forgot herself so far as to call this pattern of propriety 
an‘ unreasonable old maid.’ 

Good always comes out of evil: his flame expired with the 
oil that fed it. The last time I heard from him he was quite 
hale and cheerful, going on in his single and upright course, a 
candidate, if ever man was, for that reward contained in the 
beautiful promise ‘the pure in heart shall see God.’ 





Art. IIl.—ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 
BY HENRY MOORE. 


[ CONTINUED. | 


Ir being the duty of an instructor to watch with minutest 
attention the slightest demonstration of immorality, to ascer- 
tain the cause of it, and whether consciously or unconsciously 
divulged, I assert that this momentous duty, upon which rests 
the future character of a fellow being, cannot be performed 
without an extensive knowledge of the philosophy of the 
moral feelings. A desire to do that which is correct and just, 
a mere desire will not, cannot produce its end; a practical com- 
bined with a theoretical knowledge of the human heart in its 
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puerile condition is an indispensable requisite. The man who 
is deficient therein is much more likely in the performance of 
a duty as delicate as it is essential, to wound a quality of the 
mind, though unintentionally, from which it may never reco- 
ver, than to repair the injury it has sustained. The same fault 
in diflerent persons will require different modes of correction; 
what that mode should be must be left entirely to the master. 
But shallhe attempt to correct a moral fault, who knows neither 
the various qualities of a moral being, nor their peculiar rela- 
tion to one another? He may punish a scholar for that fault, 
but unless it be the consequence of wilful vice, he certainly 
will not rectify the evil. ‘To do so he must make the pupil 
sensible of the degradation occasioned by such conduct. He 
must make him feel that he is lowered in the estimation of 
others, as well as in his own, and that in proportion as he can 
conscientiously respect himself, so may he hope to rise in the 
opinion of his fellows. Where there is no sense of moral degra- 
dation, there can be no cure for depravity. Crime checked or 
prevented from the fear of punishmentis tantamount to a mere 
suspension of the act, which is as likely to be committed again 
when the restraint is removed as if none had been imposed, 
unless the immoral tendency which gave rise to it shall in the 
mean time have been subdued. 

The qualifications which have thus far been pointed out as 
requisite for instructors may be considered by some of too 
high an order. Their number it is hoped will be few. If we 
turn to the biography of many eminent men, we shall find that 
in the commencement of their careers they were selected on 
account of their high moral qualities, together with their lite- 
rary attainments, to be the private tutors of some high born 
youths. The time, we trust, has at length arrived when such 
gentlemen will be found exerting their influence publicly, and 
that not only the wealthy and fortunate will have the privilege 
of profiting by their exemplary presence, but the community 
at large. Such men should be selected to fill public chairs, 
that their influence might be as widely extended as _possibie, 
and serve to give atone to the too much neglected importance 
of an instructor, as well as infuse a spirit df emulation among 
their professional brethren. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that a teacher, in 
order to meet the exigencies of the rising generation, must be a 
man of liberal education, and a gentleman; and the remarks 
which follow will tend to render that necessity less equivocal. 
That the literary qualifications of a teacher may be more dis- 
tinctly understood, let us take a glance at him as he sits, 
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‘holding not only jurisdiction but also authority over his people, 
as Cicero has it, Tenebat non modo auctoritatem, sed etiam 
imperium in suos. ; 

Among the number of scholars ina school of ordinary size, 
there doubtless would be found some of much quicker parts 
than others; a variety of tastes, habits, dispositions, tempers, 
and powers, both moral and physical, would be found before 
him, all of which have a claim upon his attention. If he per- 
form his duty to them conscientiously, and equitably, that is, 
if he pass sentence upon each according to their several abili- 
ties, and not according to the amount of actual performance, 
we shall perceive at once that independent of a knowledge of 
the branches which come under his supervision, that he must 
exercise a function of the mind distinct from that which per- 
tains to his acquirements in the usual branches of education. 
Is it not of the utmost importance that he should possess and 
exercise this function?’ Where is the parent who would gain- 
say such ameasure? Nature has not endowed us all equally, 
therefore we are not all capable of producing the same effect; 
still the same effort, the same laudable ambition, the same per- 
severance may have been put forth by one as by another, in 
which case surely the same amount of merit is due to both. 
But whether the same exertions have in reality been used by 
each according to their respective powers the master alone 
must decide, and that he may decide impartially he must have 
a very clear insight into the faculties of youth, modified as they 
must be by long continued habits, disposition, and physical 
arrangements. Yet strange to say there are instructors, and 
many of them, who, like Procrustes, measure all by one 
measure; one rule for all, despite mental or constitutional 
infirmities, by which all are tried and sentenced — whose motto 
is Fit via vi. 

With this view of an instructor, is it right that aman whose 
acquirements and powers of mind are not above mediocrity, 
should preside over an establishment among whose numbers 
may be found minds of the first order, susceptibilities of the 
greatest delicacy, if not even genius itself? ‘The page of his- 
tory proves to us that genius belongs to no class exclusively; 
and that even from among the lowest of mankind a genius has 
shone forth glittering like diamonds in the dark. In most of 
these instances, we find it left to its own resources, unrecognr 
zed by the master under whose eye it has passed daily for 
months and sometimes years, and eventually saved from the 
gulph of oblivion by the fortuitous notice of astranger. How 
many a noble mind among the poor has been confined to the 
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plodding round of a laborious life, that would have adorned 
the page of history had its qualities been duly and timely 
appreciated. How many of this class are Now in the same 
predicament? Surely this alone is sufficient to show that a 
teacher ought to be a man of acquirements and qualifications 
much beyond mediocrity. 

Let us suppose for example that ina school of fifty scholars 
there was not one scholar, whose abilities were beyond medi- 
ocrity, or whose manners and condition were above what might 
be called the middle class of society. Would a teacher of 
moderate attamments in the diflerent branches of his profes- 
sion be a suitable example for such a school? Certainly not; 
and for this reason; if we expect mediocrity in children to 
keep pace with the gradual improvement that is now perva- 
ding all classes, we must give them a model which is capable 
of raising their ideas beyond themselves, and of inciting them 
to the imitation of that which their understanding cannot fail 
to respect and admire. Mediocrity is not capable of improve- 
ment. 

If then a school of the description alluded to above, which 
would be a singular exception, need a master of more than 
ordinary powers, how much more would a school in which 
were scholars of every grade of intellectual endowment, tastes, 
sensibilities, and natural parts need one? 

It is not an extravagant opinion, that instructors should be 
superior men in every sense of the word. ‘The block of mar- 
ble just hewn from the quarry is made to assume a form more 
or less elegant and enchanting in proportion to the science and 
skill of the artist into whose hands it may fall. Is the human 
mind less capable of being formed according to the skill of the 
moral and literary artist? May it not be moulded by judicious 
treatinent into almost any shape? and should that shape be 
left to the insipid taste of a common mind? Should a love of 
elegant literature, clear articulation, and refined diction be sub- 
mitted to the guidance and example of one of mere tolerable 
acquirements? Providence has so ordained it, that genius 1s 
as common to the poor as to the rich. It often lies concealed 
beneath the modesty of an obscure individual, disfigured by 
the rudeness of speech and coarseness of manner incident to 
the uneducated. Hence the necessity of having instructors 
of elegant literature, fine moral sensibilities, and suitable 
deportment even in common public schools, for in them may be 
found as much genius and ability as in schools of more select 
numbers. And this will be the case when teachers are 
respected by the public according to their various qualifications, 
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and not in consequence of their having what is termed a select 
school, and charging high terms. There is much caprice and 
fastidiousness concerning this on the part of parents, and low 
contrivances on that of instructors, which is as imprudent on 
the one hand as it is disgraceful on the other. Such proceed- 
ines must have their day; the sooner, however, it arrive the 
better. 

It is well known to parents, and indeed to all who have paid 
attention to the progress of youth, that habits both good and 
bad are acquired by the young, much to the surprise of those 
who have the care of them. If the habit be bad, they are at 
a loss to conceive how the child came by the example —‘ the 
never did such a thing, and it never could have thought of it 
itself, &c. A moment, as has been remarked before, is suff- 
cient to make an impression upon a child’s mind, which years 
may not eradicate. It is equally the same whether the exam- 
ple be bad or good, as every one may attest by reference to 
himself. Elegance of manners, affability, aptness in discourse, 
skill in the arts, &c. never fail to leave favorable impressions 
upon those who have witnessed them, and to incite them to 
an imitation of them should they at any time be prompted to 
attain to like accomplishments. Upon this principle, there- 
fore, it is argued that instructors should always be men of 
superior endowments, and that their profession should be the 
standard of their worth and susceptibility, and not the number 
of their scholars, (which is no criterion,) or the amount of 
dollars they may have accu:nulated. Not only should they 
be men of moral qualifications, but of extensive literary acquire- 
ments, select diction, and polite address. Their superiority 
should not be assumed for the purpose of impressing their 
pupils with a sense of their importance, (let those ‘assume a 
virtue that have it not’) but it should be real. Nothing can 
be more pernicious in its tendency, may we not say blasting 
in its effects, than the deceiving of youth by a mocking of vir- 
tue and excellence. What course is more likely to induce 
them inwardly to disregard and even despise those high quali- 
ties, upon the right cultivation of which their future condition 
entirely depends? 

It may seem to many extravagant to uphold the necessity of 
having men of the superior endowments alluded to: the fol- 
lowing remarks perhaps wiil place the subject before them in 
a more favorable light: 

In the most simple studies to which young persons of eight, 
nine, and ten years old, apply themselves, there are many 
questions which require explanation. Now it must stand to 
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reason, that a gentleman of the qualifications already enume- 
rated will be better prepared to give such explanation in a 
lucid, elegant, and pleasimg manner than one of merely ordi- 
nary attainments. His various reading will furnish him with 
suitable and impressive illustrations, while his address and deli- 
cacy of sentiment will add a charm to his instruction which 
must eventually be productive of incalculable good. The 
force of such example exhibited for a certain number of hours 
from day to day for months consecutively cannot fail of produ- 
cing a highly favorable result. 

But there are other reasons and those of no mean importance, 
why teachers should be men of superior endowments. ‘To 
educate the young without the slightest regard to their condi- 
tion as moral beings, is a system which the present enlightened 
age unequivocally disclaims; yet strange to say, the means, the 
only means by which their hopes can be realized, has not as 
yet been tried beyond a most feeble effort for so great an 
undertaking. Let us for a moment take a glance at a few of 
the qualities which influence more or less the bosom of ever 
reasoning and sentient being, even at an early age; we shall 
find: 

The desires and affections, including among those of the 
former class, the desire of power, of superiority, of society, of 
esteem, of knowledge, of improvement, dc. and among those 
of the latter class, compassion, benevolence, towards the dis- 
tresses and feelings of others, forgiveness of injuries, &c.— 
next under the head of veracity may be included sincerity, 
truth of purpose, or correct fulfilment of promises, veracity in 
the delivery of statements, &c.; then we have friendship, love, 
and gratitude. According to this arrangement, (see Aber- 
crombie,) it will appear evident that duties of a momentous 
nature devolve upon the instructor, for scarcely a day would 
pass over his head without affording him frequent opportuni- 
ties of inculcating one or more of these qualities both by 
precept and example. But should the performance of such 
duties be left to the inefficient? Surely there is no less skill 
and judgment required in descanting upon subjects which 
bear such relations to one another, than to enlarge upon an 
obscurity in grammar, or ambiguity in rhetoric. 

Teachers will never rise in the estimation of the public, or 
succeed in securing the united respect and affection of their 
scholars, until their qualifications are of such an order as to 
command them. Amuinister of the gospel, if an efficient one, is 
not the less respected because he preach to the poor, or have a 
congregation less affluent and influential than his colleagues. 
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The profession he has adopted requires that its members should 

ossess certain qualifications, which are a guaranty to the pub- 
fic of his claims to consideration and respect. If teachers then 
would raise the standard of their qualifications even in the 
humblest department, according to the views here promulga- 
ted, it would be the readiest mode of establishing a _— of 
general education more consonant with the public feeling, and 
of contributing largely to their own respectability. 











Art. 1V.— AMERICAN SKETCHES, 


JOTTED DOWN DURING A COUNTRY RAMBLE IN NEW-ENGLAND, 







BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 





‘A tient heart and a thin pair of breeches go through the 
world.’ Now, thought I,as I have asmuch of one as cost me 
two dollars and a half, and as much of the other as falls to the 
lot of any common man, why should I not make a try? So, 
without more ado, I packed up a compendious bundle, contain- 
ing a miscellany not very unlike that of the man with the great 
nose when he entered the town of Strasburg. I had been shut 
up for six months in a narrow room in a narrow street of Bos- 
ton. I will just gallop off to the lakes, said I, skip over the 
Green Mountains, climb the highlands of New-Hampshire, 
and be back again with such luck as may betide me. No 
sooner said than done; the next morning at one o’clock, I found 
myself in the stage bound for Northampton. The waning 
moon hung low in the east, faintly gilding the spires of the city, 
and the still waters of the bay reflected her beams, unruffled 
by a breeze. We rattled off at a great pace, and soon lost 
sight of busy Boston. The night was cool, and as we pro- 
ceeded into the country, we found a thick mist, that, as the 
morning broke, settled into the valleys; and they thus appeared 
like great lakes full of islands, from the hills and tree tops 
rising above the surface of white fog. The rising sun dissipa- 
ted this great sea of vapor, and all became verdant and 
a We stopped to breakfast at the village of Framing- 
am. 
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‘Pray, Mr. Landlord, where is the post-office, asked I of 
the man as he stood athis bar.‘ This is the post-office,’ replied 
he. ‘And where is the postmaster?’ ‘Why I am postmaster.’ 
‘I dare say, then, you have a letter for me.’ ‘Ill look,’ 
returned he; so fumbling among the punch-bottles and segar- 
boxes ona shelf behind him, he drew it out. ‘You havea 
way of mixing business,’ said I. ‘That's a fact,’ said he; ‘if 
aman can drive two trades under one roof, why should n’t 
he? It stands to reason, for it saves rent, and fills up odd 
hours.’ 

‘Well, ma‘am,’ said one of our inquisitive companions to an 
oldish lady, after we had taken our seats again, ‘ you are going, 
I suppose, as faras Worcester?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Further, perhaps?’ 
‘Yes.’ *To Northampton?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘To Albany?’ ¢ Yes. 
‘To Buffalo?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘How much further?’ ‘Why, to 
Mesopotamia, in Ohio.’ ‘Bless me! all alone?’ * Yes, to be 
sure; it’s nothing at all; there are stages, and steam-boats, 
and canals, and lakes, and rivers all the way, and it is not 
above fifteen hundred or two thousand miles.’ 

‘And are you not afraid of accidents?’ ‘Accidents! why 
there can’t be any accidents.’ Here she began to fumble in 
her reticule. *Law me! what a spot of work! if I haven’t 
spilt all my Cologne!’ 

The woods were full of birds making the air resound with 
their melody. ‘The robin, the thrush, the towhee, the song 
sparrow, the field sparrow, the indigo bird, and the fly-catcher 
distinguished themselves by the spirit and briskness of their 
notes. It is unaccountable how the notion ever got abroad 
that the American birds were inferior to the European in 
melody: naturalists who have never visited this country have 
spoken of the silence of the American forests, and remarked 
that nature had given the feathered tribes in this quarter a 
superior eraranggy, See plumage, but had denied them the pow- 
ers of melody. Nothing can be further from the truth than 
this last. Europe has never exhibited to my observation 
any thing comparable to the vocal concerts of the American 
woods. Ina bright summer morning, the chorus that bursts 
upon you from every thicket is really wonderful for the sweet- 
ness and variety of its strains. Here the feathered tribes 
preserve a secure and undisturbed asylum amidst the thick 
forests that overspread the land. In Europe, two or three 
thousand years of occupation have enabled the inhabitants to 
change the face of nature, to extirpate the forests, plough up 
the plains, and mark every spot with their habitations. The 
very mountain tops are shorn and built upon. Here, on the 
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contrary, the ancient forest continues to stand; for even in 
New-England, the oldest, most populous, and highly cultivated 
part of the Union, immense portions of the woods of old meet 
your view in every quarter. Phe land consists of hills and 
mountains, for it is rare to meet with a square mile of plain, 
and every mountain and hil-top is covered with trees. This 
imparts ; peculiar feature to the landscape; the mountains at 

a distance have seldom that light mellow tint, even under the 
clearest sky, which the mountain scenery of Italy presents, 
but look almost black, and print a sharp distinct outline upon 
the horizon. The White Mountains are the blackest I ever 
saw, though it is true that on their eastern sides they exhibit 
portions of bare rock, which wear a somewhat light hue at a 
distance; and as they were first discovered from this quarter, 
hence their misnomer. 

As we approached Worcester, the country became sloping 
towards the west, and exhibited a wide prospect in that direc- 
tion, bounded upon the horizon by a long ridge of highlands, so 
darkly blue, and so little broken by undulations, that it might 
have been mistaken for the ocean. ‘Two isolated mountains, 
Wachusett and Monadnock, in different points toward the 
north, accompany the traveller’s view for a long distance. 
Westward the country grows more hilly and picturesque; the 
hills are loftier and more peaked. We stopped at Leicester, 
which stands on the top of a hill, an uncommon situation in 
these parts. Here we found an immense school-house, or 
academy, built on the model of the Parthenon, and painted as 
white as snow. °T is a pity that so many fine edifices in this 
country are of wood, when the best building stone in the world 
is to be found at every step. But it is easier to chop timber 
than to hammer granite; and your Yankee hates to lose time. 
‘Ask me for any thing but time,’ said Napoleon. We passed 
Ware valley, a beautiful little dell, four or five miles long anda 
mile in breadth, skirted by hills of the most graceful shape; 
their sides chequered and variegated with farms, tracts of black 
forest, green meadow land, orchards, &c. The southern part 
of the valley is occupied by the charming little village of 
Ware; all the houses are painted white and red, and as neat 
as toys. A little stream winds down the valley, and completes 
the beauty of the prospect. 

_ Late in the evening we reached the Connecticut, where the 
river rolls its broad volume of clear waters through the rich 
flat of the Northampton meadows. A covered wooden bridge 
here crosses the stream, passing which I found myself in the 
town of Northampton. Karly the next morning I was 
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climbing the steep ascent of Mount Holyoke, which overlooks 
the town and neighborhood, and 1s celebrated for its prospect. 
This eminence is of no great height for a mountain, but owes 
all to its happy situation. ‘There is no danger of spoiling the 
effect of a first sight by catching occasional glimpses as you 
ascend, for the path upward winds all the way through a wood 
so thick as to shut out not only the prospect, but the beams of 
the noon-day sun. At the summit the whole bursts upon you 
atonce. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the meadows 
under your feet, through which the Connecticut winds its ser- 
pentine course. The rye groundsare of a bright golden color, 
the maize fields of the liveliest green, the pastures and orchards 
present every fresh hue of verdure, like a rich carpet, in which 
the brightest colors are intermixed and contrasted. ‘The whole 
surface of the meadows is sprinkled with trees, singly or in 
groups, and the banks of the river are fringed in the neatest 
manner with trees and shrubbery. The town of Northamp- 
ton, with its cluster of white houses, peeps out from a mass of 
dark foliage beyond, and though two or three miles distant, you 
imagine you might fling a stone into it. The lofty height of 
Saddle Mountain is dimly seen far off in the north and east. 
The whole country, except the alluvial meadows of the 
Connecticut, appears one great forest, with a town and small 
patches of cultivated land here and there. 

I left Northampton on foot, and proceeded westward. The 
farmers use windmills for scarecrows; Don Quixotte would 
not have fought them, as they are too small to pass for giants. 
He would have been more struck with the appearance of a 
field newly cleared of wood, which being full of the stumps of 
enormous trees black with fire, might easily be taken for the 
grave-yard of the Anakim. Putting up for the night at the 
small inn of an obscure village, I found a notable Bostonian 
there who had come to enjoy trout-fishing. It was as good as 
drink to hear the bumpkins about the tavern guessing who this 
magnifico could be; finally they set him down for an itinerant 
singing-master. 

I never was fond of trout-fishing, though books have been 
written to prove it agreeable. Nor, indeed, do I admire fish- 
ingof anysort. Were there a sea-serpent or so to catch now 
and then, I might lend a hand without minding a wet foot. 
But to fish for trout excuse me. Standing for hours mid-leg 
deep in water for sport, and setting your wits against a little 
minnow, I know of nothing to which I can compare it except 
a spectacle which the streets of Paris often exhibit. There 
you may see, of a cold December evening, a crowd of people 
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standing ina torrent of rain and in the midst of a dirty puddle, 
just to listen to the scraping of a fiddle. ‘The amusement 
seems to me somewhat negative. 

‘Trouts?’ said the landlord,‘yes, there are trouts here as 
thick .as moschetoes. Ill catch you a basket-full in fifteen 
minutes, — big ones too!’ * Now,’ said another fellow, ‘I like 
the small ones best, because you see, when they are fried, you 
can take them up by the tail, and down with them so.’ 

I recommenced my journey by day-break toward the Hoo- 
sac mountains. The wood-thrushes were filling the groves 
with the sweetest melody I ever heard. This bird loves the 
solitude of the forest; you never find him in gardens or culti- 
vated fields, or about houses; but the deepest and darkest 
recesses of the woods are his favorite abode. Here, amidst 
the dim twilight which the foliage of a thousand gigantic oaks 
creates around you, the full-toned organ-like notes of this bird 
will stride your ear with impressive power, sweet and solemn, 
The effect is great and peculiar. °T is like evening music ina 
cathedral. 

‘Well neighbor,’ said I to a countryman going to his field, 
‘can you tell me what o’clock it is?’ —A real Yankee answer. 
‘Did n’t know, but guessed it was pretty early in the morning.’ 
A Yankee will never be positive unless he is sure,—nor even 
then without absolute need. 

Traversing several cross roads among the wild scenery of 
the Hoosac mountains, I came, late in the afternoon, to the 
western slope of these heights, which afforded me a fine view 
of the plain in which the town of Pittsfield is situated, and of 
the mountains surrounding it. A black thunder-cloud was 
hanging over the mountain tops, and masses of white fleecy 

vapor were swimming low in the valleys. Long streams of 
the most beautiful and vivid forked lightning burst from the 
cloud: a tremendous clap of thunder shook the earth under my 
feet, and a deluge of rain followed, which poured down like a 
cataract for a quarter of an hour, when the clouds broke and 
passed away,and the sun went down bathed in a flood of gol- 
den light. It was a glorious scene. The most magnificent 
thing in America is a sunset. An Italian sunset is not to be 
compared to it: there is a rich, golden, mellow light in the 
evening sky of Italy, but the clouds of glowing purple which 
hang like blood-red banners over half the heaven, when the 
American sun marches down the steep of day, have no equal 
anywhere on this side of the Atlantic. It is a pageant that no 
pencil can copy, no canvass reflect. The sky is in a glow ot 
brilliancy that tinges the whole air, and the departed orb seems 
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to be rising again. You may see a pale face or a white page 
catch the tints of this reddening and fiery blush of the heaven; 
the great sea of flame that lights up the atmosphere, throws 
upon all objects a roseate hue, like that of the last rays which 
fall upon the snowy summit of Mont Blanc. “ 

Lenox, where | stopped for the night, is a model of neatness 
and rural beauty. ‘This little town stands on the declivity of 
a hill surrounded by mountains, and the snowy whiteness of 
its buildings is strikingly set off by the dark foliage of the 
forests which clothe the mountain sides in all directions. A 
little valley of cultivation opens a charming prospect to the 
south. After enjoying this scene for a while, I retraced my 
steps to thenorth. Saddle Mountain lifted its broad blue mass 
before me, towering above the mountains to the right and left: 
these heights overlook a broad plain chequered with fields, 
orchards, meadows, and patches of woodland, with the spires 
of Pittsfield rising in the midst, and a stream meandering 
through it. The prospect is enchanting. Pittsfield is very 
neatly built with wide and regular streets. Further on, at the 
foot of Saddle Mountain, is Lanesborough, another cluster of 
neat buildings painted of a brilliant white, with red roofs. 
Nothing in the world looks so neat asa New-England village. 
The road onward to Williamstown lies among mountains cov- 
ered with a black and shaggy forest, whose steep sides now 
and then threaten to fall upon your head. A wreath of white 
cloud began to curl around the dark brow of Saddle Mountain 
as the sun went down, and left me in the narrow valley where 
stands the town of Williamstown. 

In the morning I set off to ascend the mountain, which, 
though it presents the appearance, at a distance, of a single 
height, yet consists of a heap of mountains rising one above 
the other. Out of the deep valleys arose here and there a 
curling wreath of this blue smoke through the calm bright air 
of the morning. A rough pathway led up the mountain through 
the thick overhanging woods. No solitude is so imposing as 
that of these mountain forests. The fiercest rays of the sun 
hardly send their light through the dense canopy of leaves: 
the gigantic trunks and broad spreading branches tell you of the 
vigor and wildness of primeval nature; the freshness of the 
virgin soil, on which the vegetation of thousands of years has 
lain untouched, comes to your senses with its wild odors; you 
hear nothing but the gush of a mountain rill, or a woodpecker 
tapping the trunk of an aged tree, or the solemn notes of the 
wood-thrush. The effect is overpowering. As you ascend 
the woods grow thicker, but the trees decrease in height: the 
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oak, and maple, and beech, and walnut, give place to pines 
growing in so dense a mass, that a snake could hardly get 
through them. <A high spur of the mountain toward the west 
presents a craggy rock clear of trees, and a wide view ma 
be obtained in this direction; from this eminence the body of 
the mountain opposite is seen towering up so steep and lofty, 
that it looks like an immense green curtain drawn over the 
heavens. Wown the sides of this declivity are channels fur- 
rowed through the soil, and exposing the bare rock of the | 
mountain to view. ‘These were occasioned by a remarkable 
torrent that fell suddenly upon the mountain some years since, 
and which the inhabitants describe as the ¢ bursting of a cloud!’ 
Westward the heights open and show a distant prospect: the 
Green and Cattskill mountains lift their lofty peaks on the far 
horizon; near at hand the country is intersected by valleys, : 
and the bases of the mountains are chequered with bright fields 
of verdure amid the black mantle of forest which covers the 
country. Williamstown, with the villages and hamlets around, 
appear under your feet, as if drawn upon a map. 

From Williamstown to the west the road passess through 
a deep valley, at first covered with woods, but after some 
miles these are succeeded by fields of rich cultivation. The 
mountains everywhere present a fresh and verdant appear- 
ance: their summits are black with forest; sometimes their 
sides are cleared of wood for half the distance upward, leaving 
a dark crown above a broad belt of lively verdure; but gene- 
rally the forest is so predominant in the landscape, that the 
mountains resemble solid piles of vegetation. These mountain 
tops are like sponges sucking up the moist vapors of the air, 
and gathering them into clouds. Were the forests extirpated, 
the copious rains of this country would be sensibly dimin- 
ished. Down the mountain sides rills of water are perpetually 
gushing, and the traveller can take no step where his ear is 
not saluted with the murmur of a falling stream. 

A few miles’ travel now lead you to the boundary between 
Massachusetts and New-York; and just within the limits of 
the latter state stands New Lebanon, celebrated for its spring, 
and its community of Shakers. The hills which enclose the 
valley of New Lebanon slope very gracefully in all directions, 
and the beauty of the spot has made this watering place one of 
great resort, although the water of the spring has no remarka- 
ble medicinal properties. A more singular and interesting 
object is the Shaker village, which exhibits the perfection of 
neatness and thrift. It occupies a little lap of land above the 
bottom of the valley; nothing can surpass the rich cultivation 
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of the fields, the commodiousness of the buildings, and the 
spectacle of industry, skill, and prosperity, which the abode of 
this strange community of beings offers to the view: the pub- 
lic buildings are in astyle worthy of a great city. One cannot 
help wishing to see their industry, neatness, honesty, and 
peaceful habits imitated by all mankind; though should all 
mankind become Shakers, it would be extending these good 
qualities at a little too much cost in the end. 

From this point to Albany the road offers little that is 
remarkable. ‘The land slopes gradually to the Hudson, which 
here sweeps its broad and rapid current between lofty banks 
covered with wood. Albany rises fairly to the sight on the 
western shore, its thick cluster of buildings crowned by a 
white marble edifice with a gilt dome. The interior of the 
city presents striking contrasts of architecture; the fresh-look- 
ing and tasteful structures of the present day stand by the 
side of the odd old piles of the ancient Dutch burghers. Rail- 
roads and locomotives now whisk you off to Schenectady, 
across the great canal to Ballston and Saratoga, gay watering 
places, amidst a wilderness of pine woods. ‘The fences round 
about here are made of the stumps of enormous trees, and the 
first sight of one of them would startle a war-horse; nothing 
ever looked so fantastically, and horribly scraggy. Stopping 
at an inn by the way-side, I witnessed a strange trial of prow- 
ess which, I trow, must have been learnt from the Indians. 
Two country fellows sat puffing tobacco-smoke in each other’s 
face, to see which would hold out the longest: — 


‘Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward base!’ 


From hence to Lake George, the road lies through the woods 
over a hard country, with a log cabin and acorn field here and 
there. At Glen’s Falls, a bridge crosses the Hudson at the 
spot where the river falls in a fine cataract over a precipice of 
blue limestone. Below the falls are several narrow civerns in 
the rock, which have figured in some legend or fiction. I 
found a party of ladies exploring them at the hazard of their 
necks. They pronounced them to be most charmingly roman- 
tic, dark, and dismal. 

Approaching the lake, the road traverses a defile between 
long ranges of mountains which, further north, skirt the shores 
of the lake its whole extent. In the early wars with the 
French, this was a most important military pass, being the 
main entrance from Canada. Two strong fortresses were built 
at the south end of the lake, to defend this Thermopyle, and 
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their ruins now overgrown with trees, are still discernible, 
At this point, the traveller emerges from the woods, and catches 
the first glimpse of Lake George. The little village of Cald- 
well is seen on the slope of the western bank, which rises 
gracefully from the water toa lofty height: the opposite shore 
presents a steep and shaggy pile of forest. Casting a view 
beyond, the eye passes along the beautiful expanse of water 
between, and rests upon the blue mountain tops, which close 
the long vista in the distance. The rays of the setting sun 
threw a mellow upon these heights, which it is rare to remark 
in the mountain scenery of this country. Embarking the next 
morning in the little steam-boat which plies upon the lake, I 
contemplated the remarkable beauty of its banks, the transpa- 
rency of its waters, and the charmingly picturesque groups of 
islands which diversify its surface. During its whole length, 
which is thirty-four miles, it presents a perpetually varying 
succession of the most romantic views: in all this extent there 
is not a spot in the landscape that is unsightly; no bare strand, 
naked bank, plashy margin, or monotonous flat; no speck to 
mar the loveliness of the scene, but every feature of beauty so 
combined, contrasted, and diversified as to present to the eye 
an untiring diorama. On both sides, the mountains, clothed 
with wood, rise abruptly from the water; the lake now narrow- 
ing, now widening, now sweeping round a bold headland, 
surprises you every moment with some striking change. The 
forests have not the dark green hue which I had remarked on 
the mountains of Massachusetts; they are more rocky and less 
thickly wooded: this gives them at a distance a mellower tint, 
and where the lake opens a long vista, they vary in distance 
through innumerable shades of green, blue, and purple, into the 
thin misty hue of furthest vision. Here and there a house 
stands perched on the mountain side or at the water’s edge; 
but generally the scene is one of perfect wildness. The 
islands are innumerable; they are of all sizes, and not one but 
seems made on purpose to add new beauty to the scene. ‘They 
are covered with trees; and you may often see a rock rising 
out of the water apparently not a foot square, with a tall tree 
growing on it. Some of them are low and flat, looking like 
clumps of trees growing in the water. A group of islands in 
one place has the exact resemblance of a fleet of ships under 
sail. In short, every mountain, island, cape and bay, of this 
beautiful lake forms a perfect picture. Now and then a bald 
eagle might be seen circling slowly and majestically over our 
heads, and presently dashing with a sudden stoop into the water, 
then sailing off to the mountain top with a fish in his talons. 
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The outlet of this lake falls over a number of cataracts ere 
it reaches Lake Champlain. Passing down this stream I came 
to the famous old fortress of Ticonderoga, in former times the 
Gibraltar of America; but now a heap of ruins, overgrown 
with thistles. ‘The situation is commanding, and aflords a fine 
prospect over the southern part of Lake Champlain; but a 
steep mountain overlooks the fortress so near at hand as to 
prove it not impregnable. Burgoyne, in the invasion of 1777, 
found means to drag cannon to its summit, an enterprise which 
till then had been deemed impossible. ‘Ticonderoga fell, and 
has never since been of any military importance: the sheep 
now browse among the crumbling walls, and hear no sound 
save the echo of their own bleating: the steam-boat dashes 
through the waters at the base without arousing the thunders 
of the mighty fortress. America has its ruins; but while they 
exhibit only the arts of peace triumphant over war, they may 
be contemplated without any saddening emotions. 

The voyage down Lake Champlain exhibits many fine 
views. This lake has not the clear waters nor the romantic 
shores of Lake George, yet it admits of wider prospects both 
of water and land. On both sides high mountains appear at a 
distance from the shores, and the banks are adorned with vil- 
lages. ‘The clayey soil of the shores produces a white and 
turbid water in the southern part of the lake, but on proceed- 
ing north it becomes clear. ‘The chain of mountains on both 
shores continued in sight as we sailed down the lake, and the 
sun set behind the western ridge, covering them with a dim, 
misty, blue mantle, that contrasted finely with the fresh green 
of the shores. The shades of night came over us while we 
were still at sea; but after a few hours’ sail, the appearance of 
a light-house ahead announced our approach to the harbor of 
Burlington. This town stands on a high bank on the eastern 
shore of the lake, and commands a grand view of its waters 
and the western shore, with the lofty mountains beyond. 

Journeying easterly from this place, the country is found to 
be wilder than the western part of Massachusetts, but the farms 
are under good cultivation. The Green Mountains enchant 
the eye with their variegation of surface, and the bright fresh- 
ness of their verdure. A narrow pass, called the Gulf, offers 
a striking scene: here the mountain is cloven down to the 
base, almost perpendicularly, for about three miles on either 
hand. These immense walls of rock are everywhere over- 
grown with trees, and the traveller, as he passes through, is 
struck with astonishment to behold enormous oaks, some hun- 
dred feet over his head, growing out of the perpendicular sides 
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of these rocky barriers, which appear like immense sheets of 
foliage stretched out on both sides. The narrowness of this 
passage 1s such, that in many places the road is overhung by 
the rocky wall: the sun shines into it only for a short space 
during the day, and in the heat of a summer noon the air of 
the Gulf is chilling. 

A handful of houses in the midst of these mountains, bears 
the name of Montpelier, and the title of the capital of Ver- 
mont. It is as unpretending a metropolis as is perhaps to be 
found anywhere; but the Vermonters are distinguished for their 
republican simplicity ; the governor of the state does not think 
it scorn to drive his own team; indeed, the salary of this 
magistrate is not such as to encourage any unnecessary splen- 
dor, and the office has frequently gone a begging. Political 
ambition is not likely to disturb the happy repose of these hon- 
est mountaineers. Nor is their ‘golden mean’ of property less 
secure. Here are no rich men, as the Englishman would 
count riches; no enormous heaps of wealth, like overgrown 
sponges, sucking up every stream of affluence within their 
reach, and making dryness and dearth around them. No sud- 
den fortunes ofler a temptation to cupidity and wild adventure, 
or disgust patient industry with its slow and sure career to 
competence. Riches and poverty are alike unknown, and 
unknown too is the corruption of morals commonly following 
in their train. Here is no hopeless want or sudden misfortune 
to engender the ‘circumstance, that unspiritual god and mis- 
creator, that helps along a vicious tendency; and where 
there is the least temptation to crime there will be the fewest 
criminals. 

I love wild scenery; ’t is a delight to contemplate nature 
out of prison, for earth’s aspect may exhibit too much of man, 
and European scenery bears, to my eyes, a great deal of this 
character. ‘The dark forests have been thinned, the mountain 
sides laid bare, the plains rent by the plough, covered with habi- 
tations, or scored with walls and hedges; cast your eyes 
where you will, every spot is full of art. But in America the 
primeval features of the country still predominate, and art 
only appears as an occasional embellishment or contrast to set 
off in a stronger light the wildness of nature. ‘Oh! there is 
sweetness in the mountain air!’ of the new world, where the 
piles of native forest and the untouched soil breathe forth a fra- 
grance upon the gale that the Alps and Appenines know 
nothing of. ‘The remembrance that occasions one of the chief 
longings of the American while absent in Europe, is that of 
the fresh odor of his native woods. The scent of an orange 
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grove does not awaken so delicious sensation as when some 
sylvan dell sends forth from its dense foliage of pine or oak a 
faint breathing of those wild sweets that load the gales of his 
native mountains. 7 

New-England abounds in beautiful scenery; the lakes, the 
rivers, the forests, the villages, the towns, and the cities, all 
these offer delightful pictures; yet, except in the wildest land- 
scapes, there is a deficiency of certain features which are 
necessary to constitute a picturesque view: castles and towers 
are wanting; here are no tottering walls, broken arches, ruina- 
ted mansions, or lowly cottages to group and contrast in 
picturesque assemblage; the works of man, and man himself, 
lack that picturesqueness of appearance which characterizes 
the scenery of the old world. Compare a country scene in 
Italy with one in New England: the dwelling of the Italian 
peasant is, perhaps, a picture in itself; small, yet a most fan- 
tastic bit of architecture, stone, wood, and thatch in picturesque 
combination; the remains of a temple or an amphitheatre orna- 
ment this rude structure; a ruined wall props one end; a 
straggling pathway, overgrown with weeds, leads by the door; 
a ragged-looking donkey is browsing in one corner, and a more 
ragged peasant is idly enjoying the sunshine in another; half- 
naked children with dirty faces, and a beggar with his tatters 
and tragical visage, occupy the foreground, while the ruined 
arches of a bridge choke a sluggish stream in the distance; all 
look very negligent and picturesque. On the other hand, con- 
template a New-LEingland farm: the house is a spacious wooden 
edifice, neat and comfortable; the walls and fences are in good 
repair; the barn is snug and tidy, the cattle smooth and sleek, 
the garden exhibits straight lines and regular divisions; the 
roadsare broad and even. Instead of beggars and idlers, you 
see a neatly-dressed rustic driving his waggon to market; a 
smart-looking boy with his satchel trudging off to school: ora 
female with a leghorn hat and silk parasol—nothing looks so 
comfortable, thriving, and unpicturesque. 

Of such a nature, indeed, is the general contrast which 
strikes the observation of the American when across the ocean, 
and it is a contrast ever present to his mind. Oh the Euro- 
pean shores, in spite of wealth and luxury heaped up in every 
spot, and the thousand artificial means of promoting human 
happiness and the improvement of mankind, he is struck at each 
step with the marks of the sluggishness and decrepitude of 
decaying institutions; everything speaks to him of an old 
world; and his contemplations turn by contrast to his own 
land, where society has begun a new career, and all things exhi- 
bit the blooming freshness and vigor of younglife. sonn punt. 
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Arr. V.—ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER, 
NUMBER ONE. 


Ir is an opinion which obtains almost universal assent, 
among philosophers of the present age, that matter has an 
atomic constitution. Dr. Wollaston supposes the ultimate 
material atoms to possess a globular or spheroidal shape, and 
this hy pothesis is likewise generally acceded to. In this way, 
the phenomena of crystallization and chemical union in defi- 
nite proportions, admit of universal and satisfactory explana- 
tions; while the supposition at the same time seems to 
harmonize with the general analogies of nature. The ulti- 
mate or elementary particles, recognised by the atomic theory, 
are commonly presumed to consist of absolute matter, devoid 
of pores or interstitial spaces: hence they are regarded as 
indestructible and indivisible. The bodies they compose, 
possess none of these immunities. For example, a block of 
lead is said to be ahomogeneous body, made up of exceedingly 
minute globular particles, every way similar to each other; 
not resting one upon another like musket balls in a basket, but 
maintained at distances more or less considerable, by the an- 
tagonizing forces of cohesion and repulsion. ‘The mass of 
lead is malleable, because mechanical force, when rightly ap- 
plied, compels one particle to displace another: it is capable of 
extreme subdivision, because the integrant atoms admit of 
being separated, one from another. There is a limit though, 
beyond which division is theoretically impossible; for when 
this process is supposed to evolve individual atoms, it must of 
necessity stop. 

The atomic theory,so far as it implies that the material 
bodies of our acquaintance consist of indefinitely small corpu- 
scles, may be considered as fully demonstrated. The number- 
less facts which have been brought to light within twenty 
years past, relative to the combination of substances in fixed 
proportions, will admit of no other explanation. But the al- 
leged attributes and immunities pertaining to the corpuscles, 
stand upon very different grounds. This subject will again 
be resumed, after having passed in review some of the tenets 
of ancient philosophers, and the opinions entertained in more 
modern times, respecting the constitution of matter. 

The idea that matter consists of atoms, seems to have been 
entertained by Pythagoras, who was likewise acquainted with 
the true solar system. Some writers however, aver that the 
atomic philosophy originated with Leucippus. ‘It has been 
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shewn by Mr. Colebroke that the Hindoos from a very early 

eriod have embraced the doctrine of atoms, although the 
actual date of the system of philosophy into which this opin- 
ion enters is not fully made out. According to Kanadi, the 
author whom he quotes, atoms constitute the last term of the 
division to which matter can be subjected. ‘They are too 
small to be objects of sensation, for the particles of dust that 
are seen in a sunbeam, which are the most minute of visible 
things, are composed of several of them. They are simple 
and not compounded, otherwise the series would be endless, 
and were it pursued indefinitely, there would be no difference 
in magnitude between a mustard seed and a mountain,a gnat 
and an elephant, each alike containing an infinity of particles. 
The first compound consists of two atoms, and the next of 
three double atoms; for if only two were conjoined, magni- 
tude could hardly ensure from their union, since the latter 
must be produced either by the size or the number of the par- 
ticles: it cannot be by their size, and must therefore be by their 
number. The atom, then, is laid down to be the sixth part 
of the mote which we see in the sunbeam. Such was the 
doctrine that appears to have been most current among 
the Hindoo philosophers.’ — Daubeny on the Atomic Theory, 
page 5. 

The atomic philosophy as taught by Epicurus, maintained 
anascendency under different modifications, during the most 
flourishing periods of Grecian history. Epicurus regarded 
matter and space as infinite, both in extent and duration; the 
former consisting of very minute particles, so hard as to be 
incapable of abrasion or any other mechanical injury, the lat- 
ter in its elementary state being an absolute void or vacuum. 
The material particles possess various forms, as round, 
square, oblong and pointed: the diversities of form are finite, 
though the number of each kind is infinite. They are endued 
with certain intrinsic powers of motion, and before the exist- 
ence of the universe they ranged wildly through the boundless 
fields of chaos. The concretion of those of similar form 
produces visible bodies, and thus came the universe. The 
earth is nourished and sustained by tides of countless element- 
ary atoms, constantly pouring in from the remote regions of 
space. The universe had a beginning, therefore it must have 
an end, though its material atoms must evermore exist. 

Empedocles first called public attention to the theory, 
which still obtains belief in many an uncultivated mind; that 
all matter is resolvable into four elements: earth, air, fire and 
water. Aristotle does not admit these four elements, because 
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they are convertible one into another. He asserts the exist- 
ence of a material substratum, entirely devoid of qualities, but 
capable of receiving them from the hand of Omnipotence. 
The supposition that matter consists of indivisible atoms, does 
not comport with his notions. Nevertheless, he admits that 
bodies may havea corpuscular structure; vet he asserts there 
is no limit beyond which theoretical division may not be 
carried. 

Anterior to the great modern discoveries in chemistry, many 
philosophers contended zealously for the infinite divisibility 
of matter. Kant and his followers for instance, supposed ma- 
terial substances penetrable throughout;and that they occupy 
a certain amount of space, in virtue of a balance between the 
powers of expansion and contraction. If a body were under 
the sole dominion of the former, it would dilate until the 
greatest finite space could not contain it: if the latter force 
alone existed, the whole universe would be condensed to a 
mathematical point. According to these views, when a solid 
is dissolved in a liquid, the former is infinitely divided, and 
equally diffused throughout the latter. 

Newton gives his decided preference to the atomic philoso- 
phy. ‘All things considered,’ he says, ‘it seems probable, 
that God, in the beginning, formed matter in solid, massy, 
hard, impenctrable, particles, of such sizes, figures, and with 
such other properties, and in such proportion to space, as 
most conduced to the end for which he formed them; even so 
very hard as never to wear or break in pieces; no ordinary 
power being able to divide what God himself made one in the 
first creation. While the particles remain entire, they may 
compose bodies of one and the same nature and texture in all 
ages; but should they wear away, or break in pieces, the 
nature of things depending on them would be changed. Wa- 
ter and earth composed of old worn particles, would not be ot 
the same nature and texture now, with water and earth com- 
posed of entire particles at the beginning. And therefore, 
that nature may be lasting, the changes of corporeal things 
are to be traced only in the various separations and new asso- 
ciations, and motions of these permanent particles; compound 
bodies being apt to break, not in the midst of solid particles, 
but where those particles are laid together, and touch in a few 
points.’ — Horsley’s Newton, IV. 260. Daubeny 25. 

The ingenious system of Boscovich virtually dispenses 
with a material substratum, and makes matter to consist in 
mathematical points endued with certain qualities. The av- 
thor of this doctrine supposes that immaterial points, devoid 
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of magnitude, are embraced by concentric spheres of repuls- 
ion and attraction. The inner sphere is one of repulsion, 
included within limits insensibly small; the outer, one of attrac- 
tion, extending beyond limits indefinitely great. Intervening 
between the two, are two or more alternating and limited 
spheres of both kinds. Hence particles when near each ota- 
er, may, according to their proximity, be either, mutually 
attracted or repelled. They can never be made to occupy the 
same place, for having passed certain limits, the nearer they are 
made to approach, the greater is the repulsion, until it becomes 
indefinitely or infinitely great: so on the other extreme, attrac- 
tion decreases as the square of the distance increases, but 
particles cannot be imagined so remote from each other in 
space, that they will not still exercise on each other an attrac- 
tive influence. 

It has been objected to the theory of Boscovich that it im- 
plies the nonexistence of matter, an opinion obviously at 
variance with the common perceptions of mankind; that the 
qualities which he supposed unextended points to be endued 
with, must be qualities of something; whereas, such points, 
as they do not occupy space, are necessarily nothing. It 
should be remembered however, that all speculations on the 
ultimate nature of infinite subjects, are ever leading us to 
views and relations which we cannot comprehend. The 
subtle theory of Boscovich, although it cannot be admitted as 
satisfactory, has the merit of being applicable to most phys- 
ical changes and phenomena, while perhaps it is as_ little 
obnoxious to logical objections as any system which preced- 
ed it. 

Soon after Mr. Dalton announced to the world the great 
chemical law, that substances enter into combination with 
each other in fixed and definite proportions, Dr. Prout and Dr. 
‘Thompson inferred from analyses made by themselves, that the 
relative atomic weights of all elementary bodies, would admit 
of being accurately expressed by multiples of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen. Accordingly a system of equivalent 
numbers was made out and adopted, wherein the combining 
proportion of hydrogen was represented by unity, and those 
of the other elements by diflerent whole numbers. This 
series, so attractive for its simplicity, immediately met with 
very general adoption, and still holds its place in many ele- 
mentary treatises on chemistry. Had the inference of Prout 
and Thompson been confirmed by the most careful and rigid 
analyses, which have since been accomplished, we might 
strongly suspect that there is in nature but one kind of ponder- 
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able substance; two atoms of which perhaps, constitute a parti- 
cle of hydrogen, sixteen atoms one of oxygen, twenty-eight, 
one of nitrogen, and seventy-two, one of chlorine. 

But later researches show this conclusion to be untenable. 
The most recent and authentic analyses compel us to make use 
of fractions in the expression of equivalent numbers. The 
following are the equivalent numbers of some of the more 
common elementary substances, as adopted by Dr. Turner, in 
the fifth edition of his Elements of Chemistry: Hydrogen 1, 
Nitrogen 14.15, Carbon 6.12, Sulphur 16.1, Iodine 126.3, 
Chlorine 35.42, Iron 28, Phosphorus 15.7. 

Now if the diflerent kinds of elementary particles be really 
independent, no reason can be assigned why their relative 
weights should sustain to each other the relation of whole 
numbers; on the contrary I think we might presume to infer, 
that they must be incomparable quantities; or in other words, 
they can have no common measure of greater than infinite- 
simal value. Although I am far from imputing the origin of 
nature’s least important works, to the unguided operations of 
blind chance, yet I feel assured no instance can be adduced, 
in which different terrestrial bodies do not hold to each other 
in respect to weight or dimensions, the same incomparable 
relation; arelation for which numbers are inadequate to fur- 
nish a perfect expression, for the same reason that numbers 
can never perfectly express the quadrature of the circle. In 
further illustration, a person may be required to close his eyes, 
and subdivide a two-foot rule into five portions, by drawing 
across it in four different places, at random, the edge of a sharp 
razor, regarding the edge as not possessing width. The 
length of the rule is made up of an infinite number of infinite- 
ly small portions, any one of which, is as likely to be crossed 
by the razor, as any other one. Every inch of the rule like- 
wise contains an unlimited number of those distances; hence 
there are infinite chances against a single chance, that any one 
marking will not coincide with the graduation of inches. It 
therefore follows, in accordance with the doctrine of chances, 
that the subdivisions of the rule thus produced, could not all 
be measured by any one assumed distance without a remain- 
der, unless that assumed distance be infinitely small. There- 
fore, however accurately analysis may be conducted, however 
near we may approximate the truth, we may rest satisfied, 
that from the nature of numbers, the true numerical relations 
of atomic weights never can be properly expressed. 

The size of the elementary particles, must be so minute as to 
transcend altogether our powers of conception. Dr. Thomp- 
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son has shown, (Chemistry of Inorganic bodies, I. 7,) by 
conducting certain chemical experiments under the microscope, 
that a portion of lead may be rendered visible, which in its or- 
dinary state would not occupy the 1-888,492,000,000,000th of 
a cubic inch, nor weigh more than the 1-310,000,000,000th 
of agrain; but these quantities, closely as they m: ay seem to 
verge on the brink of dreary nothing, may yet be incompara- 
bly greater than the ultimate atoms of that metal. We may 
therefore conclude that the particles of matter, in respect to 
size or weight, bear no comprehensible relation to the visible 
bodies which they compose; and that such bodies, how diverse 
soever in their dimensions, consist of atoms whose numbers 
to us appear infinite. 

It is a current remark among writers of the present day, 
that our knowledge of nature has seldom been much advanced 
by abstract and metaphysical speculations. Unquestionably 
true as this is, Iam yet strongly inclined to hazard certain 
opinions, respecting the atomic philosophy; which to me, 
mostly wear the aspect of probability, however little they 
may coincide with the notions generally received. Theories 
are useful so far as they concatenate facts, and tenable so long 
as they are applicable to all known, pertaining plenomena; 
besides, when indicated by analogies carefully interpreted, 
they often anticipate and hasten the progress of real knowl- 
edge. I shall therefore offer no further apology for laying 
before the reader, ideas which he may perchance deem vague 
and unwarranted, but which may serve at least to amuse, 
though they should fail to instruct. In reference to what fol- 
low 3, I will say once for all, that many more terms expressive 
of doubt and uncertainty might have been used, without mis- 
representing the opinions intended to be convey ed. 


I. Respecting the origin and duration of Matter. 


We are equally unable to comprehend the ultimate nature 
of mind and matter. They both constitute the boundless 
Existence, respecting which, finite minds can have no adequate 
idea. For myself, ] cannot but consider them as equally un- 
created and everduring. If it be said matter must have hada 
cause, and therefore a “beginning, I can say the same of spirit. 
There is nothing we can contemplate or conceive, which we 
do not intuitively refer toa beginning; yet we admit it must 
have had a prior cause;—and in regard to that cause, we are 
justas much inclined to set limits, just as much perplexed as 
ever. Ihave yet to learn if there be any necessity in the 
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nature of things, why the essence of matter, may not have 
been coexistent with the essence of mind. 

Plants and animals, organic species, natural orders, nations 
and races of men, even the whole human family, and all beings 
that make the earth their home, obviously had a beginning and 
must one day cease to be. ‘This follows from the unstable na- 
ture of all created things. Mountains are approximated to 
plains, and the substance of continents is mingled with the 
slime in the depths of the ocean. If the recent observations 
and deductions of astronomers, in regard to a resisting medium 
in space, be correct, the time must come when the revolutions 
of the planets round the sun must cease; and in like manner, 
it implied that the planetary motions had a beginning. Encke’s 
comet is found to require rather more than three years, in 
completing a revolution round the sun. It is presumed to be 
amass of mere vapor of extreme tenuity, and hence is in a 
condition most favorable for exhibiting the effects of obstruc- 
tion, if any subtile interplanetary medium exist. It has been 
carefully observed during several past revolutions, and it is 
obviously losing projectile force, which philosophers are gen- 
erally agreed in attributing to a resisting medium. The dimi- 
nution of velocity is so gradual, that in ten revolutions or 
thirty-three years, it will have lost less than 1-1000th of what 
it now possesses, and 23,000 years will elapse before it will 
part with one half. Bearing in mind the extreme levity of 
the cometary body itself, we may hence conclude the resist- 
ing ether to be of a nature so exceedingly subtile and rare, 
as to baffle all attempts at estimating its influence on the 
motion of the earth. Perhaps millions of years would be in- 
sufficient to render its effects sensible to observation. New- 
ton calculated the density of our atmosphere, at the height of 
200 miles from the earth’s surface, supposing it to observe the 
same ratio of decrease, which it does in ascending mountains: 
he then estimated, that Jupiter, moving in a medium of the 
same rarity for a million of years, would lose less than a mil- 

lionth of his velocity. Nevertheless, if there be a cause which 
constantly retards the motion of the planets, though in a 
degree smaller than figures can express, that period in futurity 
must inevitably arrive, by the untiring flight of countless 
centuries, when all this celestial mechanism will have ceased; 
when every sphere subordinate to the sun, will have fallen 
into, and become incorporated with that luminarv. 
Dr. Wollaston inferred theoretically that our atmosphere 
is of finite extent. The more a gaseous body is expanded, the 
weaker becomes the force of repulsion among its particles. 
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At a certain height in the atmosphere, Dr. Wollaston presum- 
ed the gravity of the particles would become equal to their 
mutual repulsion, while in still higher regions, the air could 
acquire no further tendency to expand. Resting upon the 
grosser atmosphere then, there must be an unbroken :zrial 
ocean, a stratum of unknown density, terminating abruptly 
above, or presenting, like the aqueous ocean to the air,a defi- 
nite surface to the fields of ether. It has been inferred from 
astronomical observations, that neither Jupiter nor the sun, is 
surrounded by a sensible atmosphere; whereas, were the solar 
and planetary atmospheres of unlimited extent, each heavenly 
body would naturally have accumulated arcund itself, an 
aerial envelope proportionate to its own magnitude. 

The conflicting inferences of Wollaston and Encke, can be 
reconciled in my opinion, only by supposing the inter-planet- 
ary matter to be of an order or grade, more subtile and refined 
than the particles of air; a supposition which shall soon re- 
ceive a further explanation. 


II. Matter extends through Infinite Space. 


We all agree in attributing omniscience, omnipotence, om- 
nipresence and eternity to the Ruler of the universe. We 
set no bounds to his dominion, but believe he fills space with- 
out bounds, and time without beginning or end. The idea 
that the works of nature, which we call creation, are limit- 
less, or infinite in the plenary sense of the term, comports 
well with these attributes of Deity. If we suppose the mate- 
rial universe is confined to a circumscribed space, we have 
only to compare that space with the unoccupied remainder, 
in order to view the supposition in its true light. All finite 
quantities, however great their mutual disparity, hold the same 
ratio to infinity: therefore, compared with boundless space, 
the whole earth is no greater than a mere grain of sand; 
and the finite universe, though we carry its remote bounds be- 
yond the utmost ken of imagination, shrinks down to the same 
insignficant dimensions. Imagine, for a single moment, that 
the omnipresent Spirit, in whom resides all power, and whose 
duration extends through the countless ages of eternity, should 
spend that vast eternity in improving and superintending a 
paltry microscopic atom of dust! In my opinion the idea is 
absurd! Nature therefore ‘extends through all extent:’-—an 
inference which is in harmony with the acknowledged justice 
and impartiality of the Deity. ‘The earth rotates on her axis, 
that the animate beings of different countries, may all in turn 
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receive the light of day: she presents diflerent poles to the 
sun, in her annual revolutions, that different climes in the Oppo- 
sing hemispheres, may experience the salutary changes of the 
seasons: the earth and moon alternately furnish to each other 
reflected light. ‘Thus, wherever we direct our inquiries, we 
find the Great Spirit of nature has manifested equal solicitudg 
for the welfare of the beings under his care. Have we then 
any reason for supposing, that he entertains feelings of partial- 
ity for some particular point of the universal space he fills, 
which would cause him to put limits to his beneficence? 

If we suppose the fixed stars and other heavenly bodies to 
exercise the attraction of gravitation at unlimited distances, 
the universe being circumscribed, it would follow that they 
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ot Bee ous they would sooner or later meet each other at the common 





centre of attraction: whereas, if matter is distributed without 
bounds throughout universal space, which has no common 
centre, the same fatal accumulation of systems can never 


occur. 











III. Matter is collected into spherodial masses or atoms, in which 
condition it possibly constitutes a regular series, whose terms 
differ so widely in magnitude as to appear incomparable 
with each other. 








In accordance with the assumption, the heavenly bodies are 
atoms of matter, belonging to the only grade of the series 
which is cognizable to our senses. The sun, the moon and the 
earth, are mere globular particles, threading their vortical 
mazes through space; each composed of an indefinitely great 
number of what we usually call ultimate material atoms, but 
which atoms indeed, are probably made up of other atoms 
indefinitely more minute than themselves. ‘The latter may be 
denominated particles or atoms of the second degree. The 
existence of a refined, imponderable substance, that cannot be 
confined in vessels, must be obvious to every one who lays 
the least claim to an acquaintance with nature. The phe- 
nomena of heat, light, electricity and magnetism, must result 
from the affections and habitudes of subtile matter; there is 
no other hypothesis adequate to furnish satisfactory explana- 
tions. ‘The space in which the members of the solar system 
move, is doubtless imbued with matter of the same grade, 
substance in the same degree of attenuation. And as sound 
is propagated by undulations in the air, produced by impulses 
transmitted from particle to particle, so perhaps light may 
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come down to us from the sun, by the impulses and undulations 
of anethereal medium. The resistance experienced by Encke’s 
comet, may likewise be attributed to the same cause. 

In respect to the number of terms through which this series 
of sphere below sphere may possibly run, it is perhaps useless 
and vain to speculate. Nor could it with me be ever satisfac- 
tory to assign limits, seeing that it concerns subjects whose 
every aspect bears the similitude of infinity. It can be mathe- 
matically shown, that an infinite quantity will admit of being 
subdivided into an unlimited number of terms, each term fall- 
ing short of the one above it, and exceeding the one below it, 
ina ratio equalling any assignable number however great; and 
such may the relation and boundless nature of the systems of 
material spheres. Men unaccustomed to similar reflections, 
are not aware of the true susceptibilities of infinitude. In 
order to exhibit the foregoing possibilities in a clear light, I 
shall proceed to demonstrate a proposition somewhat relevant, 
which at first view may appear absurd: namely: —A geomet- 
rical series of four terms may exist, the first and smallest a 
finite quantity, the second an infinite quantity, the third a quan- 
tity infinitely greater than the second, and the fourth infinitely 
greater still. ‘The demonstration may be accomplished, by 
assuming as the first term, a cubic foot of space; repeat this 
cubic foot an unlimited number of times in a western direc- 
tion; an endless parallelopiped will be the result, whose 
width and thickness will each be a linear foot, but whose 
cubic contents will be infinite: this constitutes the second 
term. The third may be preduced by laying the second side 
by side, and continuing the additions ad infinitum in a southern 
direction, until there results a limitless horizontal stratum, one 
foot in thickness. In the same manner, by repeating this 
stratum to infinity, either upwards or downwards, an amount 
of space would be included infinitely greater than the last. 
The fourth term therefore, would necessarily embrace one 
eighth of the plenary infinitude of space; and if the additions 
be duplicate, or made at the same time in opposite directions 


from the starting points, all possible space will be included. 
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Arr. VI— THOUGHTS ON CAREFUL WRITING. 
‘ Emendatio pars studiorum longe utilissima.’ 


Tur competition for literary fame, so vast and various in 
England and America has one feature, which must cause a 
majority of even the best productions of modern genius to be 
soon forgotten. ‘The common effort seems to be not to write 
well but to write rapidly. The author who in his first essay 
upon the field of romance, can win a good name, studies after- 
wards how frequent may be his future sallies and not how 
well conceived or great his enterprises. ‘This state of things 
seems to have its birth from the time that the author of Wa- 
verly began to pour forth in a continuous stream, which bore 
down opposition and set afloat the taste and favor of all classes, 
the splendid fictions of his mighty imagination. To follow 
with equal pace seemed to be the chief aim of him, who at the 
same time made this country the scene of his beautiful crea- 
tions. Since that period, in this department of letters partic- 
ularly, a reputation for frequent production has been especially 
and eagerly sought. It requires but little examinantion to 
shew that a two-fold reason will assuredly cause, as has been 
asserted, a brief existence tomany of the most popular works 
of theday. And first, because they must have blemishes of 
design and execution; and secondly, because if the flood con- 
tinues, as it will in all probability, a succeeding generation can 
do no more than watch the course of its current literature. 

There can be no surer method of attaining excellence than 
the imitation of a high standard. In the polish and general 
excellence of composition, many with due thought and labor 
may approach a lofty eminence and build up a reputation 
which may be enduring. But toa very few indeed belongs 
the faculty of turning from their hands in quick succession, 
works which can delight by their beauties and instruct by 
their truth, while they astonish by their number. In attempt- 
ing to discern the secret of permanent fame in the republic of 
letters, all will come to this conclusion; that its possessors, 
whatever they may owe to their native powers, are with few 
exceptions not less indebted to care, reflection and rigid correc- 
tion of their writings; and that without these precautions to 
give them healthy vitality their existence must be ephemeral. 

Among classic English writers of a date anterior to the 
present century there is scarcely an individual whose practice 
does not sustain this assertion. “Witha view to show (though 
very cursorily ) the peculiar advantages of literary revisals, a 
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few eminent instances will be cited, whose example is now 
unhappily but rarely imitated. 

Milton composed with great care. Richardson mentions 
that many hours, even whole nights were spent by him upon 
single verses of Paradise Lost. If in moments of inspiration 
he gave out many lines at a breath, they were afterwards ex- 
amined and often reduced to half their original number. His 
immortal poem was the study of a life time, and was first print- 
ed when he was sixty years of age. A number of his minor 
poems, still preserved in manuscript are marked with numer- 
ous corrections. Paradise Regained, which was printed only 
three years after the Paradise Lost, is spoken of but not read. 
Even the wonderful mind that gave birth to the latter, could 
not perhaps in less time have produced its equal. 

Lord Shaftesbury, whose essays are ranked among the most 
finished in our language, was singularly solicitous about his 
style. If there were no other evidence, the easy flow of his 
periods and elegance of his diction, prove in what manner he 
labored to gain the repute he has so deservedly enjoyed. Blair 
cites a work of his, remarkable for the difference between the 
last and the first editions, to show how a hasty effort may be 
wrought into a beautiful and elaborate production. Shaftes- 
bury had many contemporaries, of equally vigorous intellect 
and lively fancy; and that he is still numbered among standard 
British authors and read with pleasure by the philosophical 
student while they are forgotten, can only be attributed to the 
accuracy and finish of his compositions. 

Shakspeare was employed in writing twenty-three years and 
according to Malone wrote in that period thirty-five plays 
which are uncontested; although others ascribe to him a great- 
er number. Unapproached in genius he nevertheless has 
numberless faults which the magnificence of his fancy only 
make the more apparent by contrast with his beauties. Shaks- 
peare wrote too rapidly; yet he averaged hardly more than 
ten lines per day. Had the same industry and fertility of in- 
vention been afterwards applied to the revision of his pieces, 
which were bestowed upon their first production, it is not dif- 
ficult to believe that they might now be considered not only 
the offspring of a mind almost superhuman, but unalterable for 
the better by other hands and perfect in themselves. 

Richardson, although his style abounds in defects and par- 
ticularly in prolixity, was by no means a hasty writer, his sub- 
jects considered; and for a century was perhaps more read 
and admired than any English novelist. Twelve years elapsed 
while he produced three novels, which were translated into 
several foreign languages. 
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The style of Addison, which has given rise to great differ. 
ence of opinion, was certainly when he lived, the best model 
of prose composition. He rejected the silly conceits and 
quaintness of his predecessors, and while he thought naturally, 
though without extraordinary originality or vigor, he clothed 
his ideas in easy and graceful expressions. How much he 
labored for this purpose is no secret. ‘The rival of the first 
wits of his day, it was his aim to surpass them in diction and 
equal them in conception. The result of his careful attention 
to every thing that flowed from his pen, was the lasting admi- 
ration of several generations. If his essays be less read now, 
it is for the reason that they are supplanted by others ina 
more modern garb; of which the train is so numerous, that 
it is difficult indeed for the noblest of former times, to obtain 
the regard which they individually merit. It is an amusing 
fact in the life of Addison that when appointed Secretary of 
State, he was obliged to relinquish the station, for want of time 
to make his official papers as polished and elegant as he 
desired. 

The tragedy of Cato he planed fourteen years before it was 
brought upon the stage and had finished four acts, perhaps 
nearly the same length of time. Excepting the amatory pas- 
sages which are heavy, no historical play, according to the 
rules of dramatic composition, by which Addison was govern- 
ed, can be considered more correct in design and certainly 
none more elevated in sentiment and chaste and noble in dic- 
tion. Yet the author was never meant by nature for a dra- 
matic poet; the success of this performance was the result of 
his mature consideration of the subject (in it itself an extreme- 
ly meagre one) and minute attention to every scene and 
sentence; and is a proof that genius may be nearly approach- 
ed by good taste and deliberate study. 

The name of Pope is a beacon to authors to guide them in 
the slow and safe current of self-criticism. Many, by follow- 
ing his course might have avoided the rocks of condemnation 
which have proved their ruin or the deep waters of oblivion 
into which they have sunk. Pope’s compositions were wrought 

into perfect shape, by repeated modelling and cautious touches 
in every part. Scarcely any thing that bears his name was 
hastily sent to the press. While young he wrote on every 
variety of theme and in several different styles. An epic 
poem, a tragedy and a comedy were among his early efforts; 
and in his own words ‘he thought himself the greatest genius 
that ever was.’ Yet so valuing these treasures, he hoarded 
them like a miser to count them over, and in maturer years 
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despised and destroyed them. Of the ‘Rape of the Lock’ 
Johnson characteristically remarks, that ‘Pope foresaw the 
future efflorescence of imagery then budding in his mind, and 
resolved to spare no art or industry of cultivation. The soft 
luxuriance of his fancy was already at his hand to color and 
embellish it.” Pope allowed nine years to pass between the 
writing and printing of * Windsor Forest.’ In translating the 
Iliad although assisted in the notes by various hands and pos- 
sessing versions of the whole by former translators, in Latin, 
French and English, Pope’s daily task did not on the average 
amount to nine lines. The infinite pains taken by the great 
poet may be known best from the specimens of his manuscript, 
with all its successive emendations, which Johnson and subse- 
quent biogravhers have selected, from the copy of the Hiad 
preserved in the British museum. The same line is not infre- 
quently altered and re-written four or five times. This was 
the author’s common practice; its result is his immortality. 

The history of England employed Hume from the year 1753 
to*62. Ona work of such magnitude this may appear not a 
long period: but it is worthy of remark that it is deficient in 
deep and accurate research, and is obnoxious to other excep- 
tions as an Impartial narrative. On the face of it however, 
the care of the historian to arrange the facts in his possession 
in their due order is apparent; and the power of his language 
and perspicuity of his style,on which the severest labor was 
bestowed, must continue with every abatement on other 
grounds, to place him among the best classical writers of 
Great Britain. 

All the original verses which Gray ever wrote are less than 
one thousand; a conspicuous instance that quality and not 
quantity, or in other words study and deliberation in the com- 
position of little, not celerity im producing much, are the 
surest means of acquiring a high and lasting reputation. 
Gray’s odes beautiful as they are, form not the basis of his 
celebrity. ‘To one short poem, in which there is scarcely a 
sentiment which an ordinary reader may not believe has pass- 
ed through his own mind, he is indebted for the rank he has so 
longenjoyed. He labored, says his biographer, every line as 
it arose in the train of composition; and hence his excellence. 
The ‘Elegy in a country churchyard’ is a succession of nat- 
ural ideas exquisitely clothed in words. It is the product of 
arefined and observant mind not of a yreat and opulent ima- 
gination; yet genius can never hope to surpass it: it Isa 
picture of humanity and the bard’s own heart,— the memento 
mori of all, and his own imperishable epitaph. 
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Burke’s essay on the sublime and beautiful was published 
when he was twenty-six years of age. Previously only one 
amphlet from his pen had appeared, and so intense had been 
fis application from his childhood that his health was greatly 
impaired. He continued a severe student throughout his 
life; and there can be little question that his splendid ef. 
forts in Parliament were all digested and the language studied 
with his characteristic industry. 

It is the common belief that Sheridan was very off-hand in 
writing his comedies, and relied on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, for those bursts of eloquence in debate, which have 
ranked him among the first orators of any age or country. 
But this notioniserroneous. Although of indolent disposition, 
Sheridan was too fond of popular applause and had rivals in 
the field of politics too gifted, to omit, when an opportunity of. 
fered, any preparation which might ensure success. In the 
composition of those plays on which his fame as a dramatist 
rests, his singular and abundant wit was chastened and me- 
thodised by great deliberation. In the House of Commons, 
some of those starts and thunders of magnificent passion, 
which checked the blood in the veins of auditors, are said, 
with what justice it is not easy to determine, by some of his 
contemporaries, to have been practiced and rehearsed as an 
actor would his part. 

The list of those who owe their renown in every division 
of literature, not only to general study and the groundwork 
of general acquisitions, but habitually also to the careful fore- 
thought and execution of their best works, might without 
reflection be indefinitely extended. If the author views his 
books in no other light than as saleable commodities, the good 
article rarely manufactured, may prove equally profitable with 
several inferior, thrown into the market with all the usual risks 
of failure and disparagement from competition. It is to be 
feared, as has been betore suggested, that the example of two 
or three modern novelists and poets, whose exhaustless genius 
long issued forth in beautiful and copious streams without pause 
or abatement, has caused many aspirants, to run into the egre- 
gious error of believing that the same honors await them, 
rovided their calls upon public notice be equally continuous. 
t is the ambition of this class to have their names constantly 
presented, with some new volume, in preparation, in press or 
under review. The consequence is that when, from all the 
fictions in prose and verse, and the works of travels and nar- 
ratives, which flood the country, those of any real worth are 


subtracted, the proportion of the remainder to them, is absurdly 
and disgustingly large. 
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Unfortunately however for the diminution of this evil, the 
excellent maxim *non quam multos sed quam bonos,’ is not the 
maxim of booksellers. It seems to be their interest to kee 
up the variety however base. The avidity for novelty, wheth- 
er ithave any more sense or reason in literature than in the 
changes wrought by the milliner matua-maker and tailor, is 
gratified to surfeiting. Injurious as this system is onall hands, 
there is still a corrective; which however has little chance of 
application. If the great and sterling minds devoted to letters, 
would concentrate their powers on a few productions, and 
cease to diffuse them in frequent and immatured efforts, all the 
prospects of inferiors, whose labors may sometimes bear a 
just comparison, would at once be crushed and the field left 
open for the more certain amusement and information of 
readers. 

A hint to young writers must conclude this paper of which 
there is not space at present for amplification. 


* Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva: 
Id tibi judicium est et mens.’ 


This is the sound advice of Horace. It is necessary that each 
one should comprehend the character of his intellectual fac- 
ulties; what predominating power should direct a choice of 
subjects into which it may be conspicuously and creditably 
infused. ‘The mistaken opinion of one’s peculiar talents is the 
most common source of literary failures. Many might be 
successful in matters of fact whose meagre invention pre- 
cludes them from happy fictions. ‘The fancy of the poet and 
the novelist may be kindred, but they are far from identical. 
Bulwer’s verse is never above mediocrity; often greatly be- 
low it. Of the native traits of imagination there are great 
varieties. Mrs. Hemans’ long poems are languid and uninterest- 
ing. In short pieces of a few stanzas her true ability is dis- 
covered. Lxquisite as the several stories of * Lalla Rookh’ 
are, Moore’s estimation with posterity will be derived from 
his songs. In lyrical composition, he has felt his strength, and 
put it forth to endure while nature shall be unchanged. While 
his name is before us, it may be remarked that every line of 
these pieces evinces the hand of correction. The Irish Me- 
lodies, numbering a few above one hundred, were in progress 
forten years. ‘The Loves of the angels’ was hurried into 
print; (because Moore understood that Byron was employed 
on the same subject;) with such alterations and additions ‘as 
he had time to make.’ Let this poem be compared with the 
mystery of ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ and the critic will be satisfied 
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that with every allowance for difference of conception, the 
former is undignified and in other respects censurable in the 
conduct of it. 

Not even the master bard of the age, the author of Childe 
Harold, was above the betrayal of considerable weakness in 
thought and expression in his serious pieces, when they want- 
ed his sedulous revisal. Witness the contrast of the two first 
and the third cantos of Childe Harold: how much more chaste 
and forcible the latter, which was long retained and doubtless 
diligently corrected. 

Charles Brockden Brown,— possessing talents for depicting 
life in all its lights and shadows, imbued with the knowledge 
most useful to a writer of romance, ingenious and new in his 
plots, startling and various in incidents, liberal and just in ex- 
pressions,— failed to produce, though marked with partial 
touches of all his peculiar excellence, any novel which firmly 
sustained itself after its first publication. With his facilities 
natural and acquired, had he in this or any other department 
of literature, been as circumspect as he was gifted, he would 
in his brief career have given birth to a few volumes, which 
it is not assumption to pronounce, might have rivalled any that 
have adorned the present century. 

The task of correction is to most authors an unpleasant one: 
itis far more agreeable to despatch a theme at once, than 
ponder over the manner in which it has been treated, to illus- 
trate, add and amend. Hence the crude works which often 
fall from pens, that might immortalize those who wield them. 
Too many write for present fame, for subsistance or the mere 
pleasure of the occupation, to turn back to a page, which has 
once been filled, it matters not how ncpaaiiualadie. The best 
method of discriminate and successful correction is that recom- 
mended by Horace, Quintilian and all standard authorities. 
‘Scripta,’ says the rhetorician, ‘reponantur ad aliquod tempus, 
ut ad ea post intervallum velut nova atque aliena redeamus.’ 
‘Our writings should be laid aside for some time, that we may 
then peruse them as new, and the compositions of others.’ He 
gives examples of some who pursued this plan: and Horace 
says with poetical freedom, the interval should be nine years. 
Washington Irving has been a professed author since the early 
part of this century. In so long a period he cannot be con- 
sidered very prolific. But in the first place he exactly appre- 
ciated his own talents and was always judicious in their 
employment; the consequence is that all which he has produ- 
ced is constantly read and will prove as well the delight of 
succeeding generations as the pride and ornament of his own. 
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Some of his contemporaries, who might have been as fortu- 
nate for themselves, and as honorable to their country, must 
now see in their mistaken course, the cause of his preeminence 
and their own decline. 

Rogers, without luxuriant thought or original energy, has 
so judiciously selected his topics and rigidly emended his 
poems, that in an era surpassed by none in the possession of 
gigantic intellects, he enjoys an enviable distinction. ‘The 
fertility of Coleridge’s fancy and its marvelously original 
stamp, never led him astray. He knew his capabilities and 
was strangely felicitous in the choice and elaboration of themes 
for his verse. How truly and honestly did he remark of * The 
Rime of the ancient mariner’ and ‘ Love,’ that they may be 
surpassed but they can never be imitated! 

To return to an idea quoted above:—if one, who by edu- 
cation and habit, is a competent judge of other’s writings, 
desires also to learn his own powers, there can be no more 
certain method, than to reserve his compositions until the 
conduct and style of them are as nearly as possible forgotten. 
To resume them after this period, for the purpose of analysis, 
and discovering their faults, to persevere in an impartial cor- 
rection, will rarely fail, if the basis be good, to exhibit a finish- 
ed execution of the entire design. The complacency, with 
which the author contemplates the fresh effusion of his brain, 
blinds him to its imperfections. Unmeaning repetition, seems 
cogent illustration, redundant epithets have the glare of rich 
coloring or actual obscurity may appear conciseness. These 
misapprehensions pertain to manner only; of the matter 
they may be equally gross. it is not by long practice that 
precision isattained in writing; it is by proceeding, however 
slow the progress, with due observance of rule and accurate 
review of every part. When Dr. Johnson was asked by 
what means he acquired his facility and excellence in conver- 
sation and on paper, he answered, by always doing his best, 
whatever might be the occasion. One more name to this list 
which might be indefinitely prolonged. We find in the volu- 
minous correspondence of Dr. Parr frequently recurring proofs 
of his extreme assiduity in the treatment of every topic which 
he touches. His practice in the minutest details of writing, 
may be of service to the student of the English language, 
more perhaps than that of any other model, if not too servilly 
followed. Yet it is far better to imitate however closely, an 
author of his weight, than grovel in the originality, which is 
the poor boast of many, who affect to despise a blot or erasure 
upon the fair sheets they may have witlessly filled. 
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In this age, teeming with vast intellects, when every depart. 
ment of letters is affluent with recent offerings, it is a glorious 
privilege to contribute to the mighty mass, aught that can merit 
enduring admiration. Yet many forego who might enjoy the 
honor. They see the laurel flourish most on the rugged moun- 
tain, and dare not encounter the toilsome steep, to gather it 
in its bloom. F. Re Je 


MAY MORNING. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Now from the fountains of the orient sky 
A glowing stream of matin light is poured, 
Which melting scon the chrystal stars, that seemed 
Like ice-drops pendant from a fairy grot, 
Swells o’er the heavens with radiant floods of day. 
In clouds of gold and gorgeous purple robed, 
Where rear the eastern hills their lofty heads, 
The sun enthroned his dazzling front reveals! 
Earth too refreshed, like mortals by repose, 
Awakes, exhaling from her dewy breast, 
The breezy scent of flowers and teeming fields 
And woodlands green, sweeter than infants’ breath! 
Oft claps his wing the stately cock, and oft 
Repeats his shrill alarm! Uprise the birds; 
And high in air some carrol jubilant 
And amorous some in groves responsive sing. 


Meet hour forlove! commingling with each throb 
Of mutual hearts, the soul’s etherial sense; 
Which catches transport from the beauteous world 
And breathes its fervid truth into the ear 
Of listening fondness, in concordant tones 
With warbling birds and waters murmuring soft 
And winds impulsive, whispering through the trees! 
Meet hour! to cherish passion not alone, 
Since life issweetest now! Or youth, orage, 
The idle rich, or poor at honest toil, 
Their consciousness of mere existence feel— 
Though ever dear— enhanced ineffably 
By all the charms, which nature thus unfolds, 
For contemplation stretching forth to heaven! 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the year 1835, taken at Woopwarp Cot.eee, Cincinnati: Lat. 39° 6 N. 


Long. 84° 277 W. By Joseru Ray, M. D. Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 


Mean temperature of the year, - - 51°.308 
Maximum height of the thermometer, Junel3.__- - 95°2 
Maximum do. do. Feb. 8. —17°.0 
Range of thermom@ter, - - - - 112°.2 
Warmest day in the year, July 28th, mean temperature, 82°.1° 
Coldest day inthe year, Feb. 7th, do. do. - —§°2 
Maximum height of ky ae 4th, - 29.89 inch. 
Minimum do. do. ov. 12th, 28.70 
Mean do. do. - - - . 29.3528 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow (inches) 52.15 
Dryest month in the year, March. 

Wettest month in the year, June. 

Clear and fair days, - 127 
Variable do. @- 135 
Cloudy do. - - 103 


Wind.—N. 16 days—N. E.49 days — E. 204 days—S. E. 28 days—8, 194 
days —S, W. 684 days— W. 1064 days—N. W. 57 days. 


The Ohio river was not frozen over at this city during the year. The year 
1835 was remarkable for intense cold weather, of which there were two peri- 
ods: the first occurred near the beginning of January and was felt principally 
in the north-eastern and middle States. The second occurred inthe early 
part of February, and was confined principally to the southern and western 
States. On the 4th of January, at Bangor, in Maine, the mercury was frozen, 
(indicating a temperature not jess than 39° below zero) and on the 8th of 
February the temperature was 20° below zero at Lexington, Ky. 

The harvest was unusually late. According to the statement of some of 
the oldest inhabitants, so backward a harvest has not been known since the 
settlement of this country. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Marcu, 1836; taken at the Woodward College, 
a Fsncinnatl By Josern Ray, M. D. 





Barometer.| Course Char’tr , Rain Chart’r! 


land! of | 
mean Wind. | of an e Miscellany. 
1836. min.|max.|m. tem. neight in’s,| AM-PM. Wind. Snow Weath. 


Marcu Thermometer. 

















_———— |  —— —_ 


1120.5 38.0 25.3 | 29.107 |nw-w strwd| 18cloudy Snow. A.M. 








9.0 30.8 23.3 | 29.580 | w-sw eve mink 
Oo 322.0 49.0 36.3 | 29.570 sw-sw vent | cle | 
429.655.0 41.6 | 29.230 pie str.wd| | clear. Canal open. 
5195,0:36.0, 29.3 | 29.300 |xw-w str.wd) ™|vari. 
6124.040.0| 30.7 | 29.243 | w-sw It.wd.| —_|eloudy 
7\18.040.0 27.5 | 29.230 | w-w ‘str.wd. fair. 
815.047.0| 35.7 | 29.143 | w-w It.wd.| fair. 
9134.052.5 38.2 | 29.060 | s-s@ It.wd. 15cloudy 
it 10.24.0'35.1| 25.8 | 29.933 | w-w jh. wd. 53 cloudy Snow 2 inches. 
11] 9.028.0, 12.2 | 29.373 | w-w ‘str.wd_| vari. " Snow 34 ineh. 
12\-4.0 27.0, 21.7 | 29.603 Ww-w it. wd. | fair. | 
13,30.049.0 41.2 | 29.150 | ss ‘str.wd 1.15 cloudy Wet day. 
1439.040.0| 35.2 | 29.576 | w-w It. wd.| 38vari. | | 
1531.046.0 37.1 | 29.676 | nw-w It. wd.| 61 vari. Sow 34 inch. 
1631.5'48.0 44.1 29.363 |en-n It. wd. 51 cloudy Sleeting. A. M. 
cl 17\40.058.0| 46.7 | 29.260 |sw-sw str.wd (cloudy 
1829.045.0, 35.8 | 29.620 | w-w lt. wd. | clear. | 
19/32.044.0 37.3 | 29.520 Iww-nw It. wd.| __[cloudy, 
2028.0 42.0 32.8 | 29.450 [xw-nw It. wd. _|eloudy 
21/26.0 39.0, 30.4 | 29.230 | xw-wJh, wd.| vari, | 
22 23.034.0 25.8 29.427 | w-w ‘str.wd cloudy & 
23 16.047.5| 32.5 | 29.463 | w-sw ‘str.wd fair. || 
24'29.048.0) 35.5 | 29.483 | w-nw str. wd clear. | 7 
@® 2524.043.0 33.3 | 29.790 | we-ne It. wd.) lelear. | 








27/34.0 65.0 52.8 | 29.440 ‘sw-sw str.wd. 08 fair. . 
28,49.0.60.0, 56.2 | 29.400 sw-sw str.wd, 97 cloudy Wet morning. 
5 | 29.423 | n-ne It. wd. \cloudy Wet day. 


26/22.0'49.0, 37.7 | 29.670 | ne-ne It. wd. __|vari. 
| 

Ae 29R.048.2 44. | 

3 54.6 | 29.527 | we-ne It. wd. vari. | 


41.0'71.0) | 
31146.5.69.0, 58.1 | 29.433 ; E-E J|t.wd., 06 vari. 








Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’sscale,) - 36° 1 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - ey Tt a 
Minimum height of thermometer,’ - - - —4° 0 
Range of thermometer, . - : -» -76° 0 
Warmest day, March 31st. 

Coldest day, March 11th. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - — 29.3959 
Maximum height of barometer, - - - 29.82 
Minimum height of barometer, - - - 28.84 
Range of barometer, - - 0.98 


Perpendicular a of rainand melted snow (Eng.inches) 4.18 

Direction of Wind.—N. 2 days—N. E. 34 days—E. 1 day—S. 2 days— 
S. W. 64 days—W. 114 daye—N. W. 43 days. 

Weather.—Clear and fair 11 days,—variable 8 days,—cloudy 12 days. 

Mean temperature 4 degrees less than that of March 1835. 

Range of the thermometer unusually great. 

The first part of the month very cold and unpleasant. 

Vegetation uncommonly backward at the close of the month. 






